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Notes of the Week 


LTHOUGH at the moment of going to press a 
defiant “ultimatum” has been issued, not by 

i the men, but by their “leaders ” (an altogether 
different matter), and a “ National Strike” forms part of 
the proposed programme, we are not inclined to attach 
any great importance to the fulminations of Messrs. 
Gosling and Tillett. In fact, those two dubiously 
doughty persons, with their little crew of admirers, who 
play at giving “permits,” find themselves, we fancy, in 
a rather ridiculous position. Thousands of men, sick 
of being deluded with promises, tired of unprofitable 
idleness, have returned to work and left the Strike Com- 
mittees to their vapourings ; and we note that a smaller 
and less important strike, that of the tailors, has com- 
pletely collapsed this week, none of the men’s demands 
having been conceded. The fact is that, as we pointed 








_ out a few weeks ago in connection with the Coal Strike, 


the men are beginning to ask what they are striking 
for, and have had enough of “striking for an idea,” of 
profitless rebellion at the bidding of revolutionaries who 
would subvert organised society to serve their own 
selfish ends. They find themselves poorer than when 
they began, and are realising more and more that the 
mob-orator, well-paid and well-fed by their subscrip- 
tions, is a pathetic figure as a leader after all. The 
sooner they realise also that in the making of mischief 
lies his direct personal interest, the better it will be for 
all concerned. 





Among folk in other respects sufficiently well- 
informed there is in England a marked ignorance of 
South American history. In the past this has un- 
doubtedly been due in no small degree to the compara- 
tive paucity of historians who have dealt with this 
fascinating subject. As for the South American writers 
themselves, it can no longer be laid to their charge that 
the past of their countries is not so well known as 
that of the European nations. Certainly one of the 
most notable of these which the Latin races overseas 
have ever produced is Doctor José Toribio Medina, who 
is at present attending the congress in London. From 
the point of view of mere industry his record can be 
surpassed by very few. Indeed, his historical works 
number no less than one hundred and eighty! Now 
this in itself is deserving of a world-wide fame such as 
Doctor Medina is only now beginning to enjoy. For 
each of these numerous volumes is accepted as autho- 
ritative not only by his fellow-historians in Europe, but 
by his colleagues in South America as well. From Mexico 
to Cape Horn: from the West Indies to Valparaiso, his 
enormous field has, indeed, overflowed his own continent 
proper. After this who can say that energy and culture 
do not go hand-in-hand in the New World! 


By means of an ingenious contrivance recently 
patented by a M. de Zepel, music and other 
sounds can be heard from a distance of many 
miles; the National Anthem, for instance, being 
played at Algiers was plainly distinguished on board a 
yacht anchored in Toulon Harbour. This sort of thing 
has its drawbacks; we might, for example, set the 
instrument to register and reproduce for our benefit a 
concert in Newcastle, and find that the strains of a 
hand-organ in Cardiff were reaching us; or we might 
desire to hear an address by Mr. Balfour, and suddenly 
pick up a speech by Mr. Lloyd George—which would 
be even more annoying. Undoubtedly a fortune awaits 
the man who will invent a machine that shall show a 
little tact in embarrassing situations such as the above, 
that shall automatically select precisely what we want to 
hear and ignore all the rest. Until then, we will try to 
do without this new invasion of the domain of music, 
speech and song. 

Switzerland has just discovered, apparently, that 
there is plenty of ice within her borders which may be 
of use commercially as well as zsthetically. Why not 
sell the glaciers to those who need ice? enquires some 
acute business man; and forthwith two enterprising 
companies have made their headquarters at Grindel- 
wald, and are chipping away for purposes of export 
the terminal face of the glaciers of the district. Already, 
it is said, the aspect of the moraine is changed by their 
efforts. Only last week we were reading that a society 
had been formed in Zurich for the protection of the 
Swiss scenery from the vandalism of the advertiser ; 
if this sort of thing extends to many portions of the 
“playground of Europe,” it seems that the society— 
which was much needed—will have to protest in a region 
which was imagined secure. 
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“Time Stays; We Go” 


Nay, I shall journey there no more, 

It were in vain to journey there, 

Even though the fields be green as ever 

Each side its heaven-reflecting river ; 

Yea, though all things are as they were, 

And all as good as heretofore : 
White gables glinting through the woods, 
White blossom falling from the spray 
The blackbird flies from, and all day 
A cuckoo in its solitudes. 


Nay, I shall journey there no more: 
From the first bird-flight in its dome 
Of pearl, until the orange stain 
Of sunset, spreading, through the lane 
Brings the deep-breathing cattle home, 
All is not now as heretofore : 
For there, not early now, nor late, 
On its white roads the folk go by 
Who once were there—an alien I: 
My golden land is desolate. 


FREDERICK NIVEN. 








The Remove of Art 


HARLES LAMB, no doubt, in one of his sweet 
whimsies could have added charmingly to his 
“Popular Fallacies ” in a refutation of the proverb that 
“distance lends enchantment to the view.” Which 
would have made it a far more difficult and temerarious 
undertaking to attempt the essay that, pace storms and 
contrarious currents, is now promising to get fairly under 
weigh. But, hackneyed as the adage is, it has a sense 
which is vital to all who set any store by the quality of 
their “view.” The wand of the fairy was ever employed 
to lift poor mortals out of the dust into the dream— 
even though at times the perversity of the mortal pre- 
scribed a bad dream ; and the fairy who put her sacred 
wand to any other use deserved, and probably would 


have suffered, total excommunication and the just retri- | 


bution of irredeemable mortality. Make a parable of the 
fairy’s wand and call it Art, and you will have some 
intimation of the truth of Art’s remove. For true Art 
is spiritual, and nothing is spiritual to man until it is’ 
taken up out of its sheer existence and viewed through 
the medium of his own spacious imagination. Facts are 
barren; a very Gradgrind‘desert. It is when we take 
them up into the soul’s remove and begin to wonder at 
them that the mystery which is spiritual is born. 


| 








And here subsists the continual counter-play of 
Science and Art. Not that the two are antagonistic, 
but that each must be untiringly at work to supple- 
ment the other. As Science brings us ever nearer and 
nearer, Art must assiduously draw us away, using the 
new intimacy as the impulse to loftier flights. Art strives 
incessantly to complete what Science begins, aspiring 
from the knowledge of things seen to the rarer know- 
ledge of things unseen. Tennyson with the flower in his 
hand plucked out of the crannied wall, and soaring into 
the illimitable mysteries, is the symbol of the artist in 
a scientific age. He has touched—and, lo! he is away 
again, matching his fragment with the transcendent 
whole. Art is never content with the things which do 
appear, being mingled of memory and prophecy. It is 
the pursuit, not, indeed, of illusion, but of elusion, of the 
infinite reality that the slim fingers of the present can 
never hold, that is ever a little behind, a little above and 
beyond. 

And now we are closely skirting the debatable ground 
where the vexed question of art and realism is wont to 
be fought. Can Art frankly avow the realistic and 
remain Art? The term “realism” is often loosely used, 
and probably much that is hastily dubbed “realism” 
scarcely gets its deserts in the curt dismissal. We cling 
so fondly to the illusion that if we can only manage 
to stick on a label while the mystery’s enigmatic back 
is turned, we have as good as explained it. Neverthe- 
less, if the assumption of the spirituality of Art is 
true, then, given a straight issue, there can be only one 
answer to the question of realism and Art. No realism 
that is merely objective, however skilful, can sincerely 
claim the high style and title of Art. It will lack 
atmosphere, the charm and spirituality that only appear 
in the scul’s remove. And it is just the seizure and 
projection of that subtle atmosphere which zs Art. 
Ponder your subject in that translucent air, and give it 
expression as realistically as the measure of your vision 
and powers allow; none shall then gainsay your title. 
The truest artistry may not have about it such illusion 
of the concrete as the painter's pictured fruit that his jack- 
daw pecked at, but it wz// have the suggestion of things 
not seen, and the quiver of an air beaten by a myriad 
wings. To state the matter briefly; in all true Art 
the ideal and the real are indissolubly commingled— 
the real that evokes, the ideal that is evoked; and 
this last, to the artist’s soul, may possibly be the most 

real of all—the Real which is the end of all endeavour 


There is one branch of Art for which this doctrine 
holds especial interest. Poetry, the inexplicable, speaks 
strongly to the truth of it. To say that desire is largely 
the spring of poetry is to make no original statement. 
Such a statement is, of course, only partial ; indeed, all 
dicta about poetry must be incomplete. 


Yet here we 
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are on the right scent. Poetry is the expression of 
things in terms of the desirous heart, of the aspiring 
soul; or it is the expression of things in the spiritual 
thrill of recollection. Whatever the theme, it is woven 
in the withdrawal of the innermost, and its essential 
quality is that pulse of the human soul that cannot other- 
wise be caught. It is experience spiritualised by dis- 
tance. Amid the satiety that the actual experience 
bestows there is no place for poetic expression. Its 
spiritual nature only becomes really sensible and expres- 


. sible when the moment is past, the thrill is recalled with 


longing or with dread, and the veil once more softens 
the awful face of joy or sorrow. Then the fact, the 
experience, can be beheld apart, clear of the too- 
assertive sense and the material association. That which 
seemed in itself, for the moment, definite, self-sufficient, 
absolute, is seen now as a flash from the eternal fire, 
a drift of spray from the infinite sea. 

Is this why it always seems to us who are of the age 
so difficult to produce the poetry which expresses the 
age? There are some who complain that we have no 
poetry yet that truly belongs to this new time. It may 
be a little too early; that we have not yet reached the 
point where, having fathomed its spirit, we can view 
the resultant experience calmly apart. For the process 
must fearlessly be carried through ; first the actual vital 
contact with the passing reality, then the withdrawal and 
the spiritual apprehension of the greater reality it fore- 
shadowed. Even so one is haunted by a certain mis- 
giving. Shall we, whose minds are so closely involved 
in present actualities, whose heads scarcely top the dust 
and the smoke—shall we recognise the new song when 
we hear it, or with our clouded eyes be able to follow its 
flight? There is a curious habit of poetical discovery 
which falls in a little sadly with our law of distance; it 
generally comes into operation a few lustres after the 
poet’s death. Meanwhile there are some who are a little 
impatient of the process, and they believe that already 
out of the din the authentic strain is rising, that those 
who gaze steadfastly through the enveloping smoke may 
discern the tiny rosy cloud. PHIL. J. FISHER. 





By the Way 
SOME EVERYDAY MYSTERIES. 
By ARTHUR MACHEN. 


I DON’T know what the topic of the day will be when 
this article appears; but at this present time of 
Writing it is the Labour Unrest ; and it has been my fate 
to be called into the consultation. And so it befell that 
I gave it as my serious and considered opinion that the 
true seat of the malady was not exterior but interior, 
that the great matter to be rectified was not the wage 
system, but the system of the soul, that without heaven 








earth was but dust, and bitter dust at that, that true 
bliss is only to be obtained by a true direction of the 
imagination towards the mysteries. 


Not altogether to my surprise, these dicta failed to 
meet with universal acceptance and approbation; and 
one sardonic working-man wrote to say that no doubt 
these mysteries aforesaid must be very nice indeed, and 
perhaps Mr. Machen would tell us all about them, as, 
of course, no one could believe in a thing without under- 
standing it. 


At first I was really startled by this good man’s 
axiom—that you can’t believe in anything without 
understanding it. It struck me as so amazingly and 
palpably false ; so absolutely opposed to the experience 
and practice of every day, every hour, every minute of 
ordinary life. But when I began to think the matter 
over, | became aware that a certain ancient tradition 
of wisdom has long been broken, and that in all pro- 
bability nine average people out of ten would accept the 
workman’s maxim as obvious commonsense, as a staring, 
glaring truism. “Believe a thing without first under- 
standing it? Of course not: how can you, you know?” 
Yes; I suppose that is the comment that the vast 
majority of people would make on the little contro- 
versy ; and as I realised this, I realised with something 
of a shock the gulf between the thought of to-day, and 
the thought of the age which uttered the strangely 
different order: crede ut intelligas, believe in order 
that you may understand. 


Well, | think I have given my workman something 
to ponder. | asked him three questions: Firstly, do 
you believe in electricity and the xther? Secondly, 
do you understand them? Thirdly, do you still maintain 
that complete understanding must precede belief? 
These instances are simple and familiar enough. Here 
we are sending wires and marconigrams and speaking 
through the telephone, lighting our rooms and 
streets by electricity, cooking our dinners by electricity, 
going to daily work and returning from it by electricity : 
we have made electricity our universal servant in all 
the common affairs of everyday life; we show our belief 
in it every day, every hour, in the most practical and 
convincing manner possible. And we don't begin to 
understand it ; of daily use, it remains a mystery, and its 
true nature is altogether hidden from us. And, again; 
think of the concealed and unspeakable wonder of the 
great «ther ocean that swims all about the world, that 
(it is probable) is rippling in the heart of the rocks, in 
the central darkness of the high mountains, while its 
waves beat also about the farthest stars. Understand 
the zther! Why it is but a hypothesis, a thing posited 
by men of science to explain certain phenomena; we 
dare not call it matter, it responds to no chemical tests, 
it is seen by no human eye. And yet the Marconi 
operator sends vibrations across the vast ether sea, as 
simply as a boy makes enlarging rings and circles by 
dropping pebbles into a pond. 


Here, then, are two matters which we evidently be- 
lieve in, and as evidently do not understand at all; 
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and it seems to me pretty evident that if humanity 
had not managed its affairs from the beginning on the 
principle of believing all sorts of things which it didn’t 
in the least understand, and acting on that belief, 
humanity would long ago have ceased to exist—or, 
rather, would never have come into existence at all. 
Take, for example, fire, which, I suppose, may be 
reckoned as a highly important factor in the making of 
man as we now know him. What would have happened 
if primitive men had refused to have anything to do 
with the process of fire getting, because they didn’t 
understand the reason of the process or the true nature 
of the result obtained by that process? Well, we should 
be grubbing for ground-nuts and earth-worms, and I 
doubt whether we should be men at all. Not from the 
physical lack of fire and light, but from the effects of 
the spiritual reaction involved in the principle: I will 
only believe in what I understand. 


I am so ignorant in matters of science that I don't 
know whether the scientific men of to-day are able to 
say that they understand (in the secondary sense of 
the word) the nature of heat and light. But I am very 
certain that nine hundred and ninety-nine men out of a 
thousand don’t understand anything at all about either. 
What is light? Something—if, indeed, it may be called 
a thing—which enables you to read the paper, something 
necessary to the obscure and mysterious and complicated 
process known as seeing, something which, if present in 
excess, may dazzle or even blind the eyes, thus (queerly 
enough) producing, if you have a sufficiency of it, the 
exactly opposite effect to itself ; that, is darkness. And so 
with heat: we strike a match and light the fire and grilla 
chop as if all these processes were both sensible and 
simple, as, indeed, they are ; but if we examine ourselves 
we shall find that there our understanding of the nature 
of heat stops short. It will grill that chop and burn our 
fingers if we are careless, and when we have enumerated 
these effects of heat and others like to them we have 
done; its real and essential nature is hidden from us. 
And ail that we do know about it, we have gained by 
believing in it, by accepting it, and using it for our own 
advantage. 


Fire is now a commonplace, and has been a common- 
place for countless ages; but how strange must have 
been the circumstances of its first discovery. Some 
accident put an ingenious savage on the track of the 
great mystery, and he assembled the tribe together and 
spoke to them. “ Here,” he said, “is a marvel. I have 
found that by striking two pieces of hard black stone 
together there is born a little star, shining and fleeting. 
And it fell upon grass that had been dried by the sun; 
and then there was first of all the engendering of a 
mist like the mist upon the mountain. And presently 
this mist turns black and is made similar to night, and 
from the blackness there’ proceed strange sounds, and 
it is seen to be full of stars like that one which pro- 
ceeded from the striking of the flints together. And 
these stars join together and become great; and there 





is a mighty shining, both pale and red, and the noise 
is loud as the rattling of the pebbles on the seashore, 
and the stars have becomes tongues of brightness, and 
they leap high and are hot as with the sun’s heat, and 
they run in the dry grass, and when they have passed 
there is no grass, but only blackness.” Now if the 
general mind of that tribe had been like the mind of 
that working-man who wrote to me the other day, the 
reply would have been; “We do not understand this 
story, nor how stars can come from black rocks, and 
become burning tongues, and turn dry grass into black- 
ness, nor have a heat like to that of the sun. There 
fore, since we do not understand the matter, we do not 
believe it.” On the whole, whatever our doubts as to 
the present state of civilised humanity, I suppose we 
must say that it was lucky that the intelligent working- 
man frame of mind, if represented at all, was in a 
minority on this interesting and remote occasion. The 
tribe believed in what they did not in the least under- 
stand, made experiments by the light of that belief, 
and as a consequence of their attitude we now enjoy 
grilled chops—and other things. 


Fire, the old myths inform us, came from heaven; 
and it seems to me that this a true saying. We have 
got fire and all that it implies because our remote 
ancestors were ready first of all to believe in something 
that they did not understand, and secondly to experi- 
ment with this something. And this faculty of theirs 
was perhaps part of that original breath of life which 
was given to man from above; and so the kindly fires 
are really heaven-born. Now, it seems, there are signs 
that this faculty is gradually becoming atrophied ; and 
it would be interesting to inquire whether the unrest 
of which we have heard so much does not proceed from 
the general failure to believe in matters that we do not 
understand. The papers have spoken of the Labour 
Unrest, and the Discontent of the Workers; and many 
people, no doubt, are under the impression that the 
trouble is confined to the ranks of those occupied in 
manual toil of some sort. But there is no reason to 
suppose this to be the case. 


If one reads of the doings of smart American 
society, one comes across the chronicle of sheer 
frantic mania. It is not in normal human 
nature to give luncheon parties to dogs, to load 
toy Pomeranians with jewels, to entertain one’s fellow- 
creatures under all manner of rabid and ridiculous ar- 
cumstances. These dinners, which turn a room in a 
hotel into a counterfeit of the bottom of a mine, or the 
Arctic Ocean, or the veldt, or the Grand Canal at 
Venice are, no doubt, symptoms of a profound unrest 
and discontent in the millionaire class. So with the 


working-men ; they are fortunate in having real griev- 
ances in many instances which may be redressed and 
should be redressed ; the mistake they make is in assig?- 
ing to these details of wages and hours an importance 
that is quite undeserved. When the hours are reduced 
and the pay is increased the labourers will find them- 
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selves still restless, still discontented ; and this unhappy 
state will no doubt continue amongst rich and poor alike 
till each learns the wisdom of the counsel, crede ut 
intelligas—and applies it. For our chilled and wretched 
limbs can never be warmed by the fire till we believe in 
the fire and draw near to it. 





“The Children of Don”: A Foreword 


HE production of “The Children of Don” at the 
London Opera House should prove to be an 
event of considerable importance in the history of 
English opera. It is the first phase of a systematic and 
well-considered effort to find a domicile for British 
legendary lore on the British stage. It is characteristic 
of British modesty in literary and artistic matters— 
and yet national modesty is not a failing of England in 
other respects—that we have never thought our own 
mythology worth serious study. While to the Norseman 
and the German Odin and Wotan, Freia and Fricka 
have been household words since he lisped on his 
mother’s knee, there is hardly a child in the United 
Kingdom who knows even the names of the gods of the 
Cymric mythology. Even to the adults the names of the 
chief characters in Lord Howard de Walden’s libretto 
are strange and uncouth. Apart from the specifically 
musical interest of the new opera, this aspect of it should 
appeal to those who are not exclusively music-lovers. 
“The Ring” has done much more than many even of its 
warmest admirers are ready to admit in creating and 
crystallising a sense of race among the Germans, and 
it is a praiseworthy ambition to do the same for the 
British race which has prompted the author in his com- 
prehensive design. 

“The Children of Don” is the first of a trilogy, of 
which we are told the theme is “the noble struggle of 
Man to be master of his own soul,” and that theme is 
symbolic of the striving of our own nation to better and 
higher things, and its battle against the powers of 
darkness. We see in this drama the conflict between 
Man and the Gods, who themselves had won their 
position by rebellion against a still earlier race of divine 
beings. 

In the drama Gwidion, the son of Don, is the cham- 
pion of mankind who, much as Prometheus did in the 
Greek mythology, strove to give to man the gifts of 
knowledge and power which the Gods possessed. The 
symbol of this power and knowledge is the Cauldron 
of Caridwen. In his explanation of the inner meaning 
of the libretto “Owen Rhoscomyl” writes: “ Ever and 
anon the Cauldron threw up three drops of all wisdom, 
all knowledge and all power; while the rest was poison. 
Therefore whoever possessed that Cauldron was the 
equal of the Gods in power.” The similarity of its func- 
tion and powers to those of the Ring of Alberich is easy 
to see. The Cauldron has its abode in an island of the 
North amid the ice and mists of the Celtic Hell, and 
thither Gwidion goes to rescue it, so that Man should 
be armed with equal power in his conflict with the 








Gods. This is the main idea and is the clue to the in- 
tricacies of the plot. Like the Ring, the Cauldron brings 
a curse on its possessor, and Don, Gwidion’s mother, 
calls on Lyd, the Sea-king, to overwhelm it in his 
waters; but even as Wotan called on Erda, he calls 
upon Nodens, the God of the Sea of the older 
order, and wakes him from his sleep, and Nodens 
answers that through Man alone can come the 
fulfilment of his dreams of a golden future for the 
world. Having said this, like Erda, he descends to 
sleep again, “the god of old despair,” and Lyd there- 
fore helps Gwidion to the safe ending of his faithful 
voyage. At this point the Prologue ends and the drama 
begins. Its main theme is how Gwidion breaks the 
magic power of the Druids, and how Dylan, the son of 
the Sea-king, is chosen by Gwidion as the instrument 
which will fulfil the dreams of Man’s redemption 
dreamed by Nodens. That is the subject of the second 
drama of the trilogy. 

The music of Mr. Holbrooke is in essentials as well 
as in externals modern of the moderns. He has made 
no attempt at producing an archaic atmosphere by the 
use of traditional melodies, but has attempted to de- 
pict by means of orchestral colour and harmony and the 
human voice the mood in which the cultivated music- 
lover of to-day should consider the infancy of our race. 

These few words are meant not as an analysis or a 
criticism, but simply as a suggestion to the music-lover 
as to the spirit in which he should approach the work, 
realising that neither author nor composer is the empty 
singer of an idle day, but that each entered on his 
task inspired by a definite and lofty ideal. 





Albert Lozeau 


By BERNARD MUDDIMAN (Ottawa). 


og that vivid burst of French-Canadian literary talent 

that was begotten in Montreal by the “Soirées du 
Chateau de Ramezay” from 1898 to 1900 there is no 
figure so interesting and at the same time so pathetic as 
M. Albert Lozeau. He was one of the young men of 
Montreal—that hotbed, one would think, of New World 
commercialism rather than of poetry—whom this move- 
ment brought to light as the tender singer from a bed 
of pain. 

Born in 1868 in this city, when about to start out on 
a business career at the early age of sixteen, Lozeau was 
prostrated by a spinal disease which, though it doomed 
him to a bed of pain, doubtless gave us a poet of no 
mean order, For lying, as he wrote, “les pieds a la 
méme hauteur que la téte,” he had nothing to do but 
read. Consequently instead of adding figures in a 
Scotchman’s ledger, Lozeau began a series of intellec- 
tual adventures among the literary masterpieces of old 
France. He read Villon, Hugo, Ronsard, and, above all, 
Baudelaire. He watched from his sickroom window the 
changing seasons of the year. He became an :nted- 
lectuel. Music, in particular, enthralled him. While 
the Frenchmen of old France are caught by the light 
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music and airs of the South, a long sojourn in a northern 
land where they are, as it were, a Latin Island in a 
Teutonic Ocean, has made the French-Canadians pas- 
sionate worshippers of music—made them Albani’s true 
people. Music for Lozeau is a world of dreams where 
he creeps from the cruel actual life of reality. Being 
essentially Latin, however, a nostalgia for the woman 
and her sex obsesses this sick young man. Again, being 
of the most pious Roman Catholics in the world, the 
faith of his religion and the fragrance of the Church’s 
teaching is for him no outworn creed as it is to a young 
Parisian. 

Nature—the nature that a sick man catches glimpses 
of round his bed in the flowers that decorate and per- 
fume his room—has also given him a poetic enthusiasm. 
Gradually the sweetness of his poems, the misfortune 
of his ‘lot, made him talked about. Charles ab der 
Halden, in his monumental work on French-Canadian 
Literature, in the volume entitled “Nouvelles Etudes 
de la Littérature frangaise-canadienne,” devoted a study 
to his work. Sir Wilfrid Laurier defrayed the expense 
of his volume published at Paris, and the French- 
Canadians found themselves possessed of a new poet. 


Poets, indeed, in Canada they have had in abundance; | 


but here they seemed to have something stranger and 
better than ever before, for Lozeau is no mere weak 
imitator of the bards of Paris. He strikes his own 
unique note; his poems are but pictures of his own 
personality. In his preface to this volume the young 
poet wrote a masterpiece almost worthy of place beside 
Keats’ similar introduction to “ Endymion,” disarming 
criticism and revealing with astounding literary power 
the genius of his song :— 


Je suis un ignorant. Je ne sais pas ma langue. 
Je balbutie en vers assez harmonieux (j’adore la 
musique) souples et laches. Je n’ai pas d’idées. Je 
réve et ne pense pas. J’imagine et je n’observe pas. 
J’exprime des sentiments que je ressentirais. II 
m’est parfois arrivé d’en exprimer que j’ai ressentis. 
J’ai vu des arbres 4 travers des fenétres. . . . J’ai 
rimé pour tuer le temps qui me tuait par revanche. 


So he introduces his “L’Ame Solitaire.” While 
Scarron hid his suffering under staccato laughter, 
M. Lozeau extracts from it the sweetness of a noble 
nature. In the monotonous dulness of a sick room he 
has escaped being dull—the curse of almost all the 
colonial poets of French Canada. He alone, perhaps, 
has succeeded in escaping from Parisian imitations and 
raising a note all his own. 

Drunk with the beauty of words, a musician at heart, 
he has played on them to ease his sorrow :— 


Il est des mots qui sont des joies 
Et d’autres qui sont des douleurs, 
D’autres ont la douceur des soies, 
D’autres ont l’aréme des fleurs. 


Of all English poets he reminds one chiefly of poor 
Phillip Bourke Marston, the blind singer. Only Mar- 


ston could sing, waiting for the woman of his desire, 
as Lozeau in “ L’Attente ” :— 


Mon cceur est maintenant ouvert comme une porte. 
Il vé ss attend, ma Bien-Aimée, y viendrez vous? 





Que vous veniez demain ou plus tard, que m’importe? 
Le jour lointain ou proche en sera-t-il moins doux? . . . 


Une heure suffira. J’aurai vécu ma vie 

Aussi pleine qu’un fleuve au large de son cours, 

L’ayant d’une heure mieux que de jours fous emplie, 
D’une heure, essence et fruit substantiel des jours. . . . 


The sick man can never know the full large delight that 
health alone can give; nor can he sustain the long level 
flights of the intellect of health; and all M. Lozeau’s 
poems are no longer than swallow-flights of song. So 
it is natural that in the old sonnet we find he is pecu- 
liarly happy. In one of these he regrets the premature 
loss of the Chatterton of French-Canadian song, his 
contemporary—the ill-fated Nelligan, who went mad at 
nineteen : — 


Tu montais radieux dans la grande lumiére 
Enivré d’idéal, éperdu de beauté, 

D’un merveilleux essor, force et de fierté, 
Fuyant avec dédain la route coutumiére. 

Tu montais emporté par ton ardeur premiére, 
Battant d’un vol géant la haute immensité, 

Et 14, tout prés d’atteindre 4 ton éternité, 

Tu planais, triste et beau, dans la clarté pléniére. 


Mesurant du regard le vaste espace bleu, 
Tu sentis la fatigue envahir peu a peu 

La précoce vigueur de tes ailes sublimes. 
Alors, fermant ton vol largement déployé, 

O destin ! tu tombas d’abimes en abimes, 
Comme un aigle royal en plein ciel foudroyé ! 


This delicate fancy, this Old-World grace, this charm, 
this exquisite use of words—who would have thought 
to find them in a singer of Canada, where the law of 
force, of brute strength, of money and sport rules 
the Dominion? 


But it must be remembered that the French of Quebec 
have changed little during their centuries of sojourn in 
the primeval woods and scrubs by the great St. Law- 
rence. They still sing their old Armoric country songs, 
such as “ Alouette ” and “En roulant ma Boule.” They 
still observe their old feasts and faith; and, above all, 
they jealously preserve their own mother tongue. The 
Englishman who comes to them is swallowed up; his 
children speak French though they may bear an English 
name. They add to a race whose national origin is 
their pride and wealth; for these French are gaining 
rather than losing ground. 


In these brief notes I have sought to give some 
impression of M. Lozeau’s personality and work. Let 
us then leave him singing, as the railways of Canada 
spread their webs spiderlike over the virgin land, where 
the quest of the almighty dollar, and the blow rather 
than the word, prevail. 


Mandolines, 
Cristallines, 
Vous avez une triste loi; 
Vos notes sont des échardes, 
Risible est votre sanglot, 
O criardes ! 
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REVIEWS 


Verse: Chords, Discords and Some 


Resolutions 


Tasso and Eleonora, A Drama; with Historical Note. By 
GertTrRuDE LeicH. (Chapman and Hall. §5s. net.) 
The Return from the Masque, and Other Poems. By 

WituraM A. C. Lioyp. (Constable and Co. 3s. 6d. 
The vighe Wind, and Other Poems. By H. J. S. Batvey. 
(H. R. ALLENSON. 1s. net.) 
The Wild Orchard. By Ettnor Sweetman. (Herbert 
and Daniel. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Discords. By Donatp Evans. (Brown Brothers, Phila- 
delphia. ) 
Milestones. By Marcia Knicut. (Constable and Co. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
Verses. By Hersert Kennepy. (A. C. Curtis, Guild- 
ford.) 
ISS LEIGH evidently means to be taken 
seriously, for what she modestly calls her 
“Historical Note,” while not quite so formidable 
as a Shaw preface, yet weaves its introduc- 
tory skein of argument to the length of fifty-five 
pages. It is all very serious and very thorough, and, if 
conscientious study and zealous criticism of tradition 
alone went to the making of an historical dramatist, we 
should be prepared for great things by the time we 
reached page 56, for this introduction betrays a genuine 
enthusiasm for her subject and a warm sympathy for 
the love and cruel fate of Ser Torquato Tasso. Un- 
fortunately, the actual drama adds but slightly to what 
the preface gives us. . It is written in the time-honoured 
Shakespearean blank verse, but for the most part it is 
difficult to see why it might not just as well have been 
written in prose. The verse is very facile, and no other 
poetic form baits such a snare of fatal facility as this; 
occasionally there is something like a trial flight of 
poetry, but for pages and pages the characters talk 
prosaically in iambic periphrasis. The delineation of 
character is not strong; even Maddold, Tasso’s 
treacherous friend, is a very conventional villain. The 
authoress follows the old dramatic traditions. Tasso 
betrays his secret to the eavesdropping Maddolé in a 
soliloquy, while the latter, also talking to himself, 
announces his treachery in obtaining the poet’s papers 
in the following circumstantial fashion : — 


Secure forsooth ! because by night and day 
You wear the key forged by Venetian craft. 
How should you dream a cunning duplicate 
Was fashioned me to-day from waxen print 
Made when one moment I had begged the thing 
To lay upon my palm and squeeze? 
[Closing it in his hand. ] 


Act II, Scene 3, between Tasso and his sister Cornelia, 
marks the poetical high-water mark of the drama, but 
fails to redeem it from the prosy conventionality which 
has clogged the earlier movements. 

Italy and blank verse—to which we may add old music 
and Naiads—also find favour with Mr. Lloyd. He has 








sonnets, too, some of which are very passable. But he 
has nothing very fresh to sing, nor a particularly fresh 
way of singing it. We should say he is another of the 
many who find blank verse wonderfully easy to write. 
His description of certain Italian towns reads like a 
would-be Parnassian Baedeker :— 


We found an hostel by the brawling Adige ; 

The castle stood away unto the left, 

While on the other hand the stately hills 

That through the centuries had marked the change 
The city knew—prosperity, decay, 

Or frowned... 


That is most/y blank, but we have spent an idle moment 
wondering how he works that “ Adige” into the scan- 
sion. Turning to the rhymed verse, there is something 
rather taking about this opening :— 


There’s a pleasure in old music like the sunset’s fading 
glow, 


A melancholy splendour in its broad adagio. 


All together—“ broad a-da-gi-O.” He reminds us that 
the way to write a “Persian song” is to take one 
ordinary love-song of the nocturne order and decorate 
it with a bulbul, and he works a wicked rhyme of 
“sneer” and “Crimea.” Apparently his rules of 
prosody are as simple as his philosophy, as he saith :— 


Well, what we want we only have to fight for ; 
But still repristination’s not the thing. 


Dear, no, sir! 

We scarcely know what to say of Mr. Bailey’s work, 
it has such curious inequalities. When he rhymes 
“dawn” and “morn,” “sit” and “inadequate,” he is in 
danger of immediate limbo, as also when an examination 
of a series of fourteen sonnets reveals the facf that the 
author has, in every case but one, taken egregious 
liberties with the rhyme scheme. We should like to 
warn Mr. Bailey, furthermore, that, if ever he attempts 
to write another poem in Scots dialect, he deserves to 
be skean-dhu'd by the first Hielan’ gentleman he meets. 
But after all, and in spite of a great deal, there is poetry 
in this little book. The single orthodox sonnet, entitled 
“Parting,” is the essential thing, and one or two of the 
others would be respectable work if they did not pretend 
to be sonnets. “Polly,” a song about a horse and a 
sore heart, is about the best thing Mr. Bailey gives us, 
but it is too long to quote here. 

Miss Elinor Sweetman’s “ Wild Orchard” is a garden 
of refreshment and delight. There is that exuberance 
in her work which we look for so eagerly, and, in the 
welter of contemporary verse, so often in vain. Not 
that this is everything, though it is surely essential to 
all good poetry. We occasionally meet with verse- 
writers who evidently feel exuberantly, but fail in the 
art of poetical expression, but Miss Sweetman’s beaker 
of joy overflows in subtle fancy and sensuous phrase. 
“ Ginevra,” a considerable poem in Spenserian stanzas, 
which tells a romantic tale of old Florence, has these 
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qualities in full evidence. A series of pastorals bears 
witness to a genuine feeling for Nature, and is accom- 
plished in the true pastoral spirit. Here is a pretty 
picture of dawn :— 


For all that Dawn comes slow and soberly, 

Yet rosy sunrise leapeth at her skirts ; 

Earth’s gentle nurse is she, and in the sky 

Bids the small stars, that ruder daylight hurts, 

Put out their lamps. Most steadfast choristers 

Are these tired sparklets of the careless moon, 

That nightly summons, but forgets them soon ; 

Then cometh Dawn, with that soft step of hers, 
Breathes down their lanthorns dim, and bids them hie 
Safe through the curtains of her nursery. 


Miss Sweetman’s lyrical gift is best seen in the chain 
of poems entitled “The Lovers’ Breviary.” Several of 
these have a marked quality; none more than the first 
of three designated “ At Matins.” If this is Miss Sweet- 
man’s first volume, it certainly contains much promise. 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham contributes an appreciatory 
preface. 

When an aspirant to the bays pauses in the middle 
of a sonnet (“Sonnet Eternal”) to split an infinitive 
after this fashion, 


I stand away but to once more confess, 


we have little hope for him, save in respect of the 
candour which led him to call his volume “ Discords.” 
But lest we should appear pedantic enough to wreck him 
on a single solecism, let us add that the same sonnet 
sings of “little sweet fleet feet” and “bright white 
thighs,” which isn’t decent—in a sonnet. Mr. Evans's 
rhythm is often bewildering, and he alliterates to satiety. 
The pages are freely interspersed with dedications, the 
last of these, in the matter of a few sonnets, being to 
Lord Alfred Douglas. But Lord Alfred, himself an 
accomplished sonneteer, must shudder to find an attempt 
at rhyming “be” and “terrible.” Terrible indeed! All 
this is a great pity, because Mr. Evans is evidently very 
well-intentioned and very much in earnest. To be fair 
with him, he almost made a quite good sonnet -in 
“Elegiac,” and there are palliative degrees in his 
“Discords,” but we fear he has a great deal yet to 
learn. 

Mrs. Knight’s “Milestones” mark a pleasant way. 
Careful, unpretentious little poems they are, distinguished 
by a quiet grace and a very pretty sentiment. We may 
be wrong, but we fancy Mrs. Knight can claim to be 
unique in singing the praises of the humble earwig. 
And Sir Earwig should carry himself with an extra 
swagger in consequence, for his poetess serves him 
handsomely. She is at her best, however, in her poems 
of childhood, though she can handle graver themes with 
skill : — 


Life, in caprice, denies her rubies red, 

The gleaming gold, the frankincense and myrrh; 
Love fills the chalice, serves the daily bread, 

And crowns the feast when sullen moods deter. 





As bidden guests we claim the nectar sweet, 
Oh ! let no drop be spilled by alien hand ; 

That, with the last grim draught, our love may greet 
The friends who share the cup—and understand. 


Some prize verses from a newspaper competition are 
about the least interesting of the collection. 

Herbert Kennedy’s “ Verses” are of interest as the 
memorial of what was evidently considerable promise 
cut short. While there is a necessary immaturity about 
his work—he was but eighteen when he died—yet these 
poems show.a remarkable mastery of rhythm and verse- 
form and a genuine poetic gift. A little group of songs 
is particularly successful. This volume has been collected 
by the Charterhouse Poetry Society, and doubtless many 
of his friends and contemporaries will be glad to have 
the slender monument to yet another young Adonais 
who died untimely. We understand the author was a 
great-grandson of the Dr. Kennedy of Shrewsbury and 
Latin grammar fame. 





The Mystery of Japanese Art 


On the Laws of Japanese Painting. By Henry P. Bowne. 

(Paul Elder and Co., San Francisco. $3.50 net.) 
OF the very many in this country who profess varying 
degrees of enthusiasm for the pictorial art of Japan, 
there are probably extremely few who could give more 
than a very vague account of the faith that is in them, 
and fewer still who could intelligently explain how 
Japanese painting is differentiated from the European. 
But hitherto this has been our misfortune rather than 
our fault, for while we have had of recent years more 
books about Japan than we have been able to keep 
pace with, and while our general understanding of the 
wonderful Japanese people has been enlightened beyond 
compute by such sympathetic students and writers as 
Lafcadio Hearn, even the most illuminative and discern- 
ing of them has been able to tell us practically nothing 
about the specific subject of the art of Japan. The 
truth of the matter is, of course, that the subject is an 
esoteric one, and we have been waiting for a serious 
and qualified student of Japanese art in particular, an 
enthusiast and an initiate at once, to give us a book that 
has been needed above many. This modest volume, 
hailing from America, should therefore receive a warm 
welcome on this side the water, for Mr. Bowie comes 
to us with credentials and is able to speak with some 
authority. He tells us that behind his book—so con- 
cisely written that it covers only 105 pages of text— 
lies an assiduous and enthusiastic apprenticeship of nine 
years, spent in unremitting and exclusive study of the 
art of painting under the tuition of some of the leading 
modern artists of Japan. Two very cordial and highly 
appreciative letters from eminent Japanese scholars, 
which preface the volume, attest the remarkable results 
of this apprenticeship. Mr. Bowie’s own brush-work, we 
are assured, is indistinguishable to their own critics from 
the work of native artists, and has won the attention 
and commands of no less a connoisseur of the arts than 
His Imperial Majesty himself. 
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But we believe the book will commend itself, for it 
is little short of a revelation, and that entirely in accord 
with what a general knowledge of the Japanese genius 
has led us to expect. It would be impossible, nor is 
it indeed our function, to convey in this article all that 
Mr. Bowie has to tell us. We look at some kakemono 
of a group of iris or a spray of plum-blossom, exquisitely 
simple and graceful, and we are tempted to think that 
it has been “ dashed off” with the ease and carelessness 
of an English artist’s rough sketch Instead of this, we 
find that every stroke has been carefully studied, 
executed according to strict laws, after certain express 
patterns or symbols, and even with exact regard to an 
accepted sequence in the brush-strokes. Nearly every 
stroke and variation of stroke is based upon some 
natural form. To give only a few instances, for painting 
the lines of a garment there is a water line, an iron-wire 
line, a willow-leaf line, an angle-worm line, a date-seed 
line, and so forth. For painting ledges of rock there is a 
Peeled Hemp-Bark Method, an Axe-Stroke Method, an 
Alum-Crystal Method. In painting the orchid, certain 
definite lines are used, such as “the stomach of the 
mantis,” “the tail of the rat,” “the body of the young 
carp.” Even the spaces between the leaves are strictly 
designed after the pattern of “the elephant’s eye” and 
“the eye of the phoenix.” A very curious and important 
feature is that a Japanese artist frequently gives years 
of preliminary study to Chinese writing, and the exquisite 
lines and groupings of this caligraphy are to be found 
significantly, though freely, reproduced in his later 
subjects. 

Among Japanese artists, colour is held only in 
subsidiary esteem. The great proportion of pictures are 
painted in sum, a pigment, usually black, prepared from 
the soot of the bulrush, combined with glue from deer 
horn. It is the highest art of a Japanese painter, by 
dexterous use of this medium in varying consistencies, 
to suggest all gradations of colour and shade. As all 
Japanese paintings are done either on silk or on pre- 
pared paper, and smi dries very rapidly, each stroke 
of the brush is required to be impeccable. Erasure or 
obliteration is impossible, and the slighest correction will 
show when the picture is dry. 

But the keynote of Japanese painting is spiritual— 
there is no other word for it in our language. The true 
and perfect work of art is instinct with the spirit 
(kokoro) both of the painter and of his subject. The 
Japanese artist does not paint direct from Nature. He 
is supposed to sit and contemplate his subject long and 
deeply, until he is saturated with its spirit and meaning ; 
then, retiring to his studio, he endeavours to reproduce 
what he has felt. When he takes his brush in hand, he 
must feel the very nature of his subject. Should he 
paint a budding tree in spring, the feeling of bursting 
life must take possession of him and be magnetically 
transmitted, as it were, through his brush. His aim is 
to produce, not facsimile, but sentiment. It is this, of 
course, which goes to explain the incredible vigour and 
living grace of Japanese paintings. In this way every 
true work of art is a self-revelation. We are told that 





the very disposition and state of mind of the artist is 
plainly discernible to a Japanese critic in a good sumi 
painting. It is not surprising, after this, to learn that 
ignorant Europeans who go crazy over mere Japanese 
prints excite the wonder of the connoisseur in his own 
country. There is so much in the painting of Japan 
that cannot be reproduced by any mechanical method. 

There is one other point of interest that we may refer 
to. Every Japanese picture is esteemed according to 
its embodiment of the quality known as “KI IN.” By 
this is meant the intrinsic loftiness, the spiritual elevation 
of the work :— 


It is that indefinable something which in every 
great work suggests elevation of sentiment, nobility 
of soul. From the earliest times the great art writers 
of China and Japan have declared that this quality, 
this manifestation of the spirit, can neither be im- 
parted nor acquired. It must be innate. It is, so 
to say, a divine seed implanted in the soul by the 
Creator, there to unfold, expand and blossom, testi- 
fying its hidden residence with greater or lesser 
charm, according to the life spent, great principles 
adhered to and ideals realised. Such is what the 
Japanese understand by k1 In. It is, I think, akin 
to what the Romans meant by divinus afflatus—that 
divine and vital breath, that emanation of the soul, 
which vivifies and ennobles the work and renders it 
immortal. 


What a pity these things were not known to John 
Ruskin! We feel we have failed to do full justice to 
the charm and intense interest of this book. Both Japan 
and the English-speaking peoples owe a debt of grati- 
tude to Mr. Bowie for his valuable exposition. It remains 
to be said that the volume is very appropriately pro- 
duced, and is illustrated by over sixty half-tone plates, 
which add considerably to the elucidation of the subject. 





The Glamour of Oxford 


In Praise of Oxford: An Anthology in Prose and Verse. 
Vol. II. Life and Manners. Compiled by THomas 
SECCOMBE AND H. Spencer Scott. (Constable and 
Co. 6s. net.) 


THE second volume of “In Praise of Oxford: An 
Anthology in Prose and Verse,” is with us. It is good 
to know that there are others to follow. No library— 
certainly no Oxford man’s library—should be without 
these delightful volumes. The Alma Mater already 
owes much to her two devoted sons, Mr. Thomas Sec- 
combe, Balliol, and Mr. H. Spencer Scott, New College. 
They tell us that the present volume is the upper story 
of their first anthology, which, appearing in the autumn 
of last year, dealt with the history and topography of 
Oxford, and that this one deals with the manners and 
customs of Oxford, old and young; and they add that 
it may, under some future dynasty—who knows ?— 
become a great Goliardic text and the Codex A of a 
cycle of romances known as “ The Legend of Oxford.” 
We believe that it will. 
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Whether this may happen or not, the fact overwhelm- 
ingly remains that Mr. Seccombe and Mr. Scott are com- 
piling a set of volumes which are likely to give great 
joy and satisfaction, amusement, and emotion to every 
man who has had the good fortune to walk the High 
and spend the best and last years of his glorious child- 
hood in “ ye sacred nurseries of blooming youth.” With 
humour and infinite care they have culled from a 
thousand sources all the best things that have been 
written, said, and sung of the city of spires in our 
language. And what excellent reading these things 
provide. Divided into eighteen chapters, the present 
volume deals with the Road to Oxford, Terms and 
Vacations, Freshmen and their Ways, Beer and Battels, 
Penalties and Proctors, Oxford at Work, Oxford Clubs 
and Libraries, Games and Pastimes, Cap and Bells, 
Town and Gown, Foreign Impressions, Oxford’s Rivals, 
Academical Costumes, Personalia Academica, Colleges, 
Life and Customs, Oxoniana, Odds and Ends, and 
Pietas Oxoniensis, and they have not omitted to add a 
long and valuable index. There is not a sacred matter, 
from ragging to the mighty dead, that has been over- 
looked. Every page has its gem. Johnson, Words- 
worth, A. T. Quiller Couch, Emerson, Boswell, A. D. 
Godley, Lionel Johnson, the Oxford Almanac, Jeremy 
Bentham, Copleston’s Diary, St. John Lucas, W. D. 
Macray, Cardinal Newman, Andrew Lang, “Tom 
Brown,” Oliver Wendell Holmes, Wesley’s Journal, the 
Oxford Sausage, “Essays of Elia,” Terre Filius, Gib- 
bon’s Memoirs, and scores of others have been drawn 
upon. The books form a very pageant of commentaries, 
a great gallery of pen-pictures. Here is a complete 
Oxford, not only as seen by her sons, but by the sons 
of other Universities, other cities. The pages teem with 
high spirits, wit, satire, and parody, and are not without 
their notes of gravity, pathos, and regret. 

Among the present volume’s delights is that of com- 
paring the views of Oxford men, past and present, as to 
manners and customs of their time. Take as an instance 
George Colman, 1830, on the Fresher :— 


A freshman is a forlorn animal—everything is 
strange—not only college society, but any society at 
all—and he is solitary in the midst of a crowd. If, 
indeed, he should happen to come to the University 
from one of the great public schools, he finds some 
of his late school-fellows, who, being in the same 
straggling situation with himself, abridge the period 
of his fireside loneliness, and of their own, by form- 
ing a familiar intercourse; otherwise he may: mope 
for a week. At all events, it is generally some time 
before he establishes himself in a set of acquaint- 

__. ances. 
i 


Then take the views of a mere Don, 1894 :— 


It is an age of monotony. Even the freshman, that 
delightful creature of a bygone age, is not by any 
means as old as he was. He is still young, but no 
longer innocent; the bloom is off his credulity; you 
cannot play practical jokes upon him any more. Now 
and then a young man will present himself to the 





college authorities in a gown of which the super- 
fluous dimensions and unusual embroidery betray the 
handiwork of the provincial tailor . . . but these are 
only survivals. Senior men have no longer their old 
privilege of ‘‘ ragging ’’ the freshman. . . . We have 
changed all that, and treat the fresher now with the 
respect he deserves. 


Thus is history made. For the many who climb the 
dark stairs to their old college rooms, look o’er the door 
and read another's name, there are many consolations. 
One of them is “In Praise of Oxford.” 





“Punch” and the Church 


The Church in the Pages of ‘‘ Punch.’”’ By the Rev. D. 
Wa ttace Dutuiz. (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.) 
PROBABLY it is somewhat of a rough division, but 
after a moment’s reflection it cannot be said to be 
altogether inapt, to state that the two greatest factors 
in life which influence humanity are tragedy and comedy. 
And while the former, when it is the real thing and not 
a wave of passing emotion, must ever play an important 
part in the complex life we live, it is to the humorist 
with all his jovial witticisms and merry jests that the 
palm must be given, for whereas a melancholy happen- 
ing is not an event upon which we always wish to 
dwell, and at its best—or worst—can only arouse re- 
tarding feelings within us, one who wears the motley 
can always be sure that he will be pursued by the 
fleetest runners and be the best equipped in the race 

which is life itself. 

Punch, that mirror which for over seventy years has 
reflected mankind, high and low, rich and poor, and all 
the many and varied forces at work to encourage or 
hinder the progress of humanity, has not at any time 
forgotten the existence of the body that stands, or ought 
to stand, as the true guide and helper of those who 
need her assistance. Punch has never been content to 
be only the jester, but has always sought, by drawing 
attention to the outward sign in caricature and witty 
dialogue, warily to reveal the inward abuses or incon- 
sistencies. The year 1841 found the Church in a very 
sorry plight indeed. The Bishops and clergy were 
inert; churches had infrequent services; pluralities 
abounded; everywhere there was need for reform. 
With great zeal Punch threw himself into the fray, and 
if occasionally he waived his claim as a reflector of the 
spirit of his age for that of infallibility of judgment, it 
must not be denied that the evils against which he 
thundered were a real scandal to the Church. He 
echoed the fear of his countrymen then, and in a lesser 
degree of the Evangelical school of the present day, 
when he viewed the Tractarian movement as one that 
was likely to lead people to Rome and away from the 
truths of the Gospel. Persons might be delicately, 


daintily, and expensively clothed; houses could be 
crowded with costly and valuable knick-knacks; 
theatres must attract with gorgeous displays of magni- 
ficence, but God’s house was only to have bare walls and 
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must be devoid of any adjuncts to worship whatsoever. 
He was not sufficiently a seer to predict that although a 
period must elapse before the English Church revived 
her Catholicism, the time was coming when she would 
be able to retain within her own fold such men as 
Newman and Ryder. But although Punch invariably 
sided with the Evangelical Protestant, he had no room 
for the narrow-minded person who abstained from 
everything that God had given him to make use of and 
enjoy, and when the Puritans who had made England 
“so great and so dull” fell foul of the theatre Punch 
fell foul of them. 

The book is full of apt quotations produced by per- 
mission of the authorities of Punch. We reproduce the 
following as illustrating the number of tempting prefer- 
ments it was possible for one man to hold in the early 
forties : — 


On the box with Will Whip, ere the days of the rail 
To London I travelled ; and inside the Mail 

Was a Canon of Exeter ; on the same perch 

Was a Canon of Oxford’s Episcopal Church. 

Next came one who held, I will own the thing small, 

In the Minster of York, a prebendal stall. 

And there sat a parson, all pursy and fair 

With a Vicarage fob, and 400 a year. 

Now, good reader, perhaps you will deem the coach full; 
No, there was but one traveller—Dr. John Bull. 


As the author ironically remarks towards the end of the 
book: “The pluralist is gone and leaves no heir save 
the man who does the work of two or three for the pay- 
ment of one.” 

Among the numerous duties that usually fell to the 
lot of the parish priest a considerable number of the 
inhabitants of Rochdale in 1845 wished to add to them 
the function of public hangman. This drew from our 
Charivari the suggestion that an advertisement for a 
minister would henceforth best read as follows: 
“Wanted a clergyman in every way suited for the 
gallows.” With this quotation we must conclude. We 
heartily congratulate the Rev. D. Wallace Duthie on 
the production of a most entertaining volume. It has 
been no easy task to read and select the various pas- 
sages and to divide them into appropriate chapters, but 
he has accomplished it in a most praiseworthy manner, 
with the result that many almost forgotten incidents of 
the past are recalled to the reader’s mind, and he is 
enabled in a great number of cases to compare them 
with those that exist at the present time. 





Dogma and Involution 


Involution. By Lorp Ernest Hamitton. (Mills and 
Boon. 7s. 6d. net.) 


THE author of this philippic against the Christian faith 
alleges that his “aim is not cheap destruction.” But his 
idea of “Atmospheric Clearance” (Chapter I) is the 
overthrow of the Christian creeds. He has the hardi- 
hood to assert that “it wili be shown in the following 
chapters that no Church dogma has the authority of 





Jesus himself, or even of the Gospels that narrate the 
story of Jesus.” Dogmas are defined as the “ postulates 
of religion which exact a childish and uninquiring belief 
in certain occurrences, however improbable.” Therefore 
“Church dogmas are doomed.” Faith is a childish 
quality, suitable to the nursery. The faith of the 
Christian’s creed is not faith in God in Christ, but faith 
in the vicar’s views—a foundation of sand, seeing that 
Lord Ernest Hamilton categorically states that “the 
clergy ‘o @ man know (italics are ours) the unreality of 
what they dispense.” In other words, they know that 
they are teaching lies, and are consciously dishonest 
men. It is difficult to take seriously a writer who makes 
such an ignorant charge. He certainly weakens his own 
case. In his hatred of dogma he forgets that the 
greatest of all dogmas is expressed in the first words 
of the Christian creed—*I believe in God.” On the 
other hand, so little does he know of humanity that he 
commits himself to the universal postulate, “ All men 
believe in a God.” Does he really imagine that all the 
scientific philosophers whose aphorisms he has thinly 
diluted for us believe in Goa? Has he forgotten the 
estimate of Nietzsche—even if exaggerated—of the 
number of millions in Europe to-day who do not believe 
in a God? Lord Ernest Hamilton advances dogmas 
in the natural world, and expects our logical assent. 
Yet he transcends experience. As Fechner says, 
“Strictly speaking, everything is matter of faith that is 
not immediately experienced, and the fundamental 
notions of our knowledge of nature are all metaphysical 
notions of the most problematical kind.” We are told 
that “the monist has annihilated the forces of dogma,” 
but the dogma of the eternity of matter inhabited by 
force is a clear demand on faith. It is certain, however, 
that materialism can never be a complete philosophy 
of the human mind. 


We have not thought it worth while to enlarge upon 
the author's repeated attacks on the faith of the 
Christian Church. They are weak and often antiquated, 
in many cases merely laying hold on medieval conce: 
tions which are quite out of date to-day. But we can 
assure him that the whole Catholic Church, in all its 
branches, still believes honestly in the Nicene Creed, 
which he unhesitatingly rejects and condemns as fit only 
for babes. The faith which he derides as a mere sub- 
jective egoism does, after all, teach a more sublime 
immortality than unconscious absorption into God. Such 
an involution does not seem worth faith. It can scarcely 
be differentiated from Nirvdna of the Buddhist. This 
worn-out dogma is adopted in his conclusion by the 
author, who writes, “ The singular paradox then arises 
that, when we pray for immortality in the sense of a 
perpetuated ego, we are praying for a continuance of 


the one insuperable barrier which keeps us from union 
with God.” 


The appropriate title of this book is above criticism : 
“Tnvolution,” which is defined by Johnson as “ The act 
of involving or enwrapping; the state of being 
entangled ; complication.” 
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Tropical Diseases 


Fourth Report of the Wellcome Tropical Research Labora- 
tories at the Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum: 
Vol. A.—Medical. 21s. net. Vol. B.—General 
Science. 18s. net. ANDREW BaLFour, M.D., Direc- 
tor. Illustrated. (Baillitre, Tindall and Cox.) 

Second Review of Some of the Recent Advances in 
Tropical Medicine, Hygiene, and Tropical Veterinary 
Science: Supplement to the Fourth Report of the 
Wellcome Tropical Research Laboratories at the 
Gordon Memorial College, Khartoum. By ANDREW 
Ba.rour, M.D., Director, and Captain R. G. ARCHI- 
BALD, M.B., etc. Frontispiece. (Bailli¢re, Tindall 
and Cox. 15s. net.) 

THE Wellcome Tropical Research Laboratories at 

Khartoum are so widely known that we need say 

nothing in general with regard to the value of the work 

carried out in them. We are concerned with the fourth 
report, containing papers on research done since the 
year 1898; in it there is so much of interest that only 

a very few points can be spoken of. 

In the first place it is necessary to realise what a 
vast area of the world is affected by advances in the 
diagnosis and treatment of tropical diseases ; Kala-Azar, 
trypanosaniasis, relapsing fever, and malaria are but a 
few examples in which the. researches carried out at 
Khartoum are of even more benefit to countries away 
from the Sudan than to the latter itself. 

Of individual papers, that dealing with the treatment 
of veldt sore by vaccines of staphylococcus albus is 
interesting, for it shows that the use of autogenous 
vaccines is becoming part of the routine of this labora- 
tory; we are interested to see that the Albus was 
effective, especially as the doses given were small. 


An important step is the establishment of a positive 


diagnostic sign of Kala~-Azar—namely, the presence of 
Leishman parasites in a smear from a splenic puncture. 
The treatment of this disease consists in giving tincture 
of Senega, and is insufficient ; “606” was given in one 
case, with an indefinite result. We suppose the intra- 
venous injection of the latter is now adopted, for the 
intramuscular method is objectionable. In connection 
with this disease there is an interesting paper on re- 
searches on the alkalinity of the blood, and treatment 
on lines indicated by the results. Of the many beautiful 
plates and maps we are particularly impressed with that 
of the pitfalls in blood examination, and also with one 
of trypanosomes, drawn to scale by Lady Bruce. 
Sewage disposal and pure water supply are both dealt 
with, and so, too, is the problem of mosquito extermina- 
tion. There is an amusing tale of a sanitary inspector 
who had charge of the laboratory grounds and was 
reprimanded for allowing mosquitoes to be found in the 
institute. He promptly walked up to a vessel in the 
laboratory, in which were quantities of larve in all 
stages of development; a clerk was using the vessel 
to cool his drinks, and had left it uncovered. The 
inference is that, if a laboratory cannot be kept free, 
how vastly difficult must it be to clear a whole country! 
Volume B is similar to the former, except that it deals 
with general science. At first sight one might wonder 
at the utility of some of the contents, but on closer 





acquaintance it is seen how greatly they affect the wel- 
fare of the country. For instance, there are notes on 


the various species of finches in the Sudan; it is found 


on reading this chapter that an enormous proportion of 
the grain product is destroyed by small birds, wherefore 
the utility of a knowledge of the habitat and life history 
of these birds is obvious. It is probable that before 
long a grant may be issued to destroy the superfluous 
numbers of them. 

A partially successful means of keeping in check 
harmful mosquitoes has been found in the introduction 
of fish that eat the ova of the former, and further 
experiments are being made with a species imported 
from Barbados. Medicine practices of the Nyam- 
Nyam people are spoken of in another section of the 
book, and are extremely interesting; the natives’ 
medical methods are somewhat primitive, as one would 
expect, while their fear of anything new makes the con- 
trol of disease amongst them a difficult matter. Luckily 
they are fairly healthy, except in so far as lung troubles 
are concerned, and in this respect the author points out 
that the use of native soldiers in parts away from their 
homes may have to be restricted, as such diseases as 
lobar pneumonia frequently result from the change. 

Town-planning, ancient gold-mining, and gum pro- 
duction are amongst other subjects dealt with, each one 
in a most comprehensive and scientific manner. The 
amount of work necessary to furnish this book with its 
various articles must have been very great, but we have 
no doubt that the application of this laboriously obtained 
knowledge to the hastening of the progress of the 
country will amply repay the time and expense incurred 
in its carrying out. 

It would be beyond our power to consider here any 
individual article in the supplement, for the ground gone 
over is enormous. It covers, as far as has been possible, 
all the work done in connection with tropical medicine 
since the publication of the first review in 1908, and is 
compiled from English, French, German, Italian, Portu- 
guese, and Spanish sources from all over the world. A 
summary of each branch of work is given under the 
various headings, and in footnotes are given the titles 
of books quoted, so that the student of tropical medicine 
has it in his power to obtain full information on any 
subject. In conclusion, let us add one word of thanks 
to the Wellcome Laboratories for the publication of 
these beautifully produced works, at once so comprehen- 
sive, entertaining, and eminently useful. 





Shorter Reviews 


The Royal Miracle. By A. M. Broaptey. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 16s. net.) 

E cordially congratulate the author and publishers 
W on the production of this sumptuous volume. 
Mr. Broadley has brought together in 300 pages a vast 
amount of interesting matter relating to the wanderings 
of Charles II after the Battle of Worcester. Next to 
Henry VIII, Charles II takes rank in popular estimation 
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as the most attractive figure amongst English monarchs. 
Whether it be the period of his romantic wanderings—so 


' vividly pictured in the volume before us—or later as the 


central figure in the revulsion from Puritanism—the 
merry monarch of Hampton Court—Charles captivates 
interest. Mr. Broadley’s work covers the period of the 
King’s movements between September the third and 
October the fifteenth, 1651, after Cromwell’s fateful vic- 
tory at Worcester. The British Museum and the Bod- 
leian Library have been laid under contribution, and 
many curious and historically valuable tracts, broad- 
sides and ballads are for the first time given to the 
public in an accessible form. 

Over thirty illustrations, including many portraits of 
the King at various ages and stages of his career, are 
beautifully produced, and the volume is one which will 
grace the drawing-room table as well as be a valuable 
adjunct to the serious library. 





Unity in Nature. An Analogy between Music and Life. 
By C. E. Srromeyer. (Sherratt and Hughes. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


UNDER the cloak of the above title the author 
surreptitiously leads, and would fain have us follow, 
into every conceivable region of thought and speculation 
successively. Time, space, and matter are no obstacles 
to the Pegasus of his fancy. If the principle of naming 
lucus a non lucendo be the correct one, then we must 
congratulate Mr. Stromeyer upon the choice of a title ; 
for we have completely failed, after prolonged study of 
his work, to discover a single connecting thread between 
the heterogeneous elements of which it is composed. A 
few platitudes concerning music in the essay upon “ The 
Nature of Music” constitute the sum of information 
imparted to us by the author upon that subject, between 
which and life we were led by him to understand that 
analogies exist. The remainder of the work is occupied 
with divagations into the realms of philosophy, science, 
art, religion, ethics, history, political and social economy, 
and, indeed, most of the spheres of human thought. In 
many of these disconnected essays, it is true, one may 
find hints and suggestions of some interest and value, 
but no sooner does the author strike out some new line 
of thought, which, if pursued to a logical conclusion, 
might lead to a partial solution of the problem which he 
set himself, than he hastily abandons that line and 
diverges into a fresh one. With regard to his notions 
of matter, energy, and so forth, he scarcely touches upon 
the fringe of those recent discoveries in the physical 
sciences which have almost revolutionised our previous 
conceptions. And as for his own starting-point, we 
should have imagined from his own words that he was 
more truly cognisant of the Epicurean and other ancient 
Philosophical systems than to make the alarming state- 
ment in his preface that “Looking back from one of 
these points of view, the fact stood out with glaring 
distinctness that the existing philosophical systems have 
been evolved during tens of centuries, in which the great 
Principle of the indestructibility of matter had not been 
established, and that of the conservation of energy had 





not even been suggested.” But it is not in matters of 
detail, fundamental though they be, as in the last- 
mentioned instance, that we quarrel with Mr. Stromeyer. 
It is in the matter of vital principles. It is, bluntly 
speaking, a waste of one’s own time and that of one’s 
readers merely to state facts, not always correctly, and 
to launch propositions without working upon some 
definite basis, and without following a definite, pre- 
conceived scheme. For our own part, keen as was our 
desire to receive enlightenment, we failed to gather from 
this book a single new conception upon these ancient 
themes. 





Priests, Philosophers and Prophets. By Tuomas 

Wuiraker. (A. and C. Black. §s. net.) 
THE main object of this book is an inquiry into the 
origin of “ revealed religions,” which the author contends 
were “constructed by means of a general idea that 
was the result of reflection when the growth of the 
organised natural religions had been completed from 
within.” Natural religion is based on animism, or 
simply the belief in ghosts. Hence arise dread of 
demons, systems of “taboo,” magical spells, systems of 
rites and ceremonies, combined with a widespread pan- 
theism, from which philosophical reflection gradually 
evolved the conception of monotheism. Here a very 
difficult question has to be faced. Where is the origin 
of Judaic monotheism to be found? Mr. Whitaker con- 
siders “that the theism of the philosophers and Judzo- 
Christian monotheism had a common source, and that 
the philosophic doctrine was slightly prior.” The Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian priesthoods were in possession of 
an esoteric monotheism before 1500 B.C. The real point 
is the date of Judaism, which is indeterminate ; though 
the late date assigned by the new critical school favours 
the author’s theory. 

The development of Jewish national literature (as is 
supposed) in the ninth century B.C. cannot in itself fix 
even an approximate date for the existence of the 
monotheistic idea. The most remarkable thing in 
Hebrew literature (apart from the Apocrypha) is the 
absence of the idea of soul-survival, a doctrine common 
to Persia and Egypt. On this Mr. Whitaker offers little 
or no explanation. Recent “Christian ” Socialist writers 
on the Old Testament will find little comfort in his 
view (shared with Mr. Benn in his “ Revaluations ”) that 
in Hebrew literature, including the prophets, there is 
nothing that can be rightly called either Socialism or 
democracy. Christianity he regards as one of the 
higher religions because it combines monotheistic with 
philosophical elements. As for its rites and ceremonies, 
they are for the majority, z.¢. only for those who cannot 
rise above imagery to philosophical contemplation. The 
author’s estimates of the value of priests, philosophers, 
and prophets to religion we may leave to the judgment 
of his readers. His own attitude towards religion is 
that of the transcendental theist. His work is very 
interesting and his style excellent. He writes without 
any bitterness, fairly and temperately, as an inquirer 
after truth. 
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Woman and Crime. By Harcrave L. Apam. Iilus- 
trated. (T. Werner Laurie. 10s. 6d. net.) 

ADAM is a good name for the author of a book 
on “Woman and Crime,” assuming, of course, 
that what Eve did was a crime. Apart from differing 
from Lombroso—surely a very careful observer—the 
greater part of the volume consists only of descriptions 
of crimes committed by women from Maria Manning 
downwards, and includes Mrs. Maybrick’s case. The 
author says, and we agree with him, that female influence 
is answerable for a great many crimes committed by 
men for which the women in question receive no credit 
statistically. It would have been more direct to have 
said: “No punishment: Cherchez la femme,’ although 
the search is not always successful. 

Mr. Adam had better not make himself known to the 
Suffragette Eves who are now on the warpath, or he will 
be punished for the following phrase :— 


If she (woman) takes to reforming anything or © 


anybody she soon becomes an all-round nuisance, as 
witn~ss the doings of the militant section of the 
Suffragettes. 


Would any male would-be reformers, however urgent 
the necessity for the reform might be, allow themselves 
to be guilty of such tiresome and contemptible monkey- 
tricks as those perpetrated from time to time by the 
above-mentioned females? 

We think it is hardly fair to women criminals who 
have served their allotted punishment to perpetuate 
the crime by referring to it at this date, aud no good 
purpose is served by it. It is still worse to refer to cases 
where persons have been tried and acquitted. The 
agony of a trial, whether the prisoner is punished or 
acquitted, is sufficient in itself. 

There are several mistakes in the spelling of proper 
names and ordinary words which will possibly be cor- 
rected later. There are many illustrations, a number of 
them from the French Criminal Department. 








Fiction 


A Prodigal Daughter. By Hattir Foir. (J. M. Dent 
and Sons. 6s.) 
HE period of this story is the year 1885, when Gordon 
was still alive in Khartoum, as the first page tells us, 
and when the comfortable Victorian era was beginning 
to awaken to the coming unrest of the twentieth cen- 
tury. The book itself might very well have been written 
at the time when its action takes place, for it has much 
both of the solidity and the dulness which we impute 
to that time, and its subject might then have seemed 
venturesome and original. Nowadays the conflict of the 
Church of England and the Church of Rome does not 
loom very large in the public mind, nor are we easily 
excited by the rebellion of a country vicar’s daughter 
and her flight to the house of a proselytising Roman 
Catholic lady. The subject does not lack the elements 





of drama, of course, but our present author (or authoress) 
touches it with a vague finger, and is more concerned with 
the movements of a number of “ county” people in Marl- 
shire than with theology. In the wordy conflict with his 
daughter the vicar has decidedly the best of it; his 
views are ably presented, and his character has a dignity 
which the young lady lacks. Eventually, as the title 
implies, she returns to him, less complacent than when 
she went forth, more able to see virtues in the younger 
brother whom she formerly quizzed in an ungallant 
manner, and quite ready to be happy in the. love of the 
most ordinary of well-bred hunting army officers. 





In the World of Bewilderment. By Joun TRAvers. 
(Duckworth and Co. 6s.) 

THE story is that of John Grant, of the 1ooth Sikhs, and 
of two women, his wife Nancy and Vere Stevenson, 
whom Grant came to love in the days when Tommy, 
his first-born, was a tiny boy—that most critical period 
of married life. The fight between these two women 
for possession of the man is all the story, which, making 
incident subservient to character, interests us in its 
people—the right interest for a novel—rather than in 
their deeds. We conjecture that Mr. Travers has not 
written many books, for he persists in the use of 
“different to,” and indulges in other phrases of ques- 
tionable English to an extent which will irritate a 
conscientious reader. 

Notwithstanding these imperfections of style, this is 
an exceedingly interesting book. Its scenes are deeply 
etched, striking in quality, and the Indian scenery in 


which the story is set, though never obtrusive, flames in | 


our mind like the land itself as we read. In spite of 
the nature of the story, which gives room for plenty 
of anti-Grundyish effects, the whole work is charac- 
terised by noteworthy sanity and moderation. We are 
made to realise Vere Stevenson’s power of fascination, 
but so skilfully that we do not resent it; Grant’s waver- 
ing between two ways is.so depicted that we do not 
lose our sympathy for the man; and Nancy, as the 
neglected wife, is not dragged forward for sentimental 
musings to the verge of monotony—it is a strong, well- 
balanced work, an effective statement of an old problem, 
with a solution which, in fairness to the author, we 
will not give away. It is—and one can say this of few 
modern books—a story worthy of careful reading. 





Delphine Carfrey. By Mrs. Georce Norman. (Methuen 
and Co. 6s.) 
WE are intended to take Delphine Carfrey very 
solemnly, and the serious sentimental note upon which 
Mrs. George Norman sets herself to chant is struck 
upon the first page and does not change throughout the 
book. The heroine is equipped with a rather lonely 
youth, with a tragic first love, which she meets while 
bathing in the sea at Ostend, and with a pathetic hus- 
band, a rich young man who suffers from progressive 
muscular atrophy. Her pale gold hair should inspire 
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a sympathetic admiration, her house in Mayfair and 
the honour which the fashionable papers pay to her 
should induce worldly respect. In spite of these things 
she fails to assume the requisite dignity. She remains 
a mere wisp of commonplace humanity, not uncharming, 
if she had not been made more conspicuous than she 
deserved to be, but in the end we hardly know more of 
her than five minutes’ conversation would have told us, 
and we suspect that there is very little more to know. 
We read what the publisher calls “the story of her soul,” 
and that soul appears to us of a watery ineffectual sub- 
stance. We learn “ what she valued and what she threw 
away”; the former seems to have been the poetry of 
Verlaine bound in white parchment, the latter the goings 
and comings of society, and to love the one and scorn the 
other belongs by now to the conventions of unconven- 
tionality. The painter fellow who is the object of her 
grand passion is but a clumsy sort of boor, and the 
many capably drawn minor characters give us no relief. 
Delphine Carfrey is always in the limelight ; there is no 
escaping from her. Wherever we glance she meets our 
eyes, pensive, elegantly dressed, with her pale gold hair. 
The end of it all is bound to be weariness. We remem- 
ber some clever humorous sketches by Mrs. George 
Norman of a lady who, like Delphine Carfrey, was “a 
young woman of the great world” (we quote the pub- 
lisher yet again), and we cannot help regretting that 
Delphine was not cast in a similar mould. But even 
the humorist must be serious on occasion, and unfor- 
tunately he has a tendency to overdo matters when 
such a fit takes him. 





Inthe West Wind. By A. B. Le Sace. (Duckworth and 
Co. 6s.) 
THIS is a very simple pleasant story of a Cornish tin- 
mine and of those who were chiefly concerned with it: 
the owner, Noah Berryman, a likeable and rather futile 
old fellow, his daughter Doll, Ben Harvey, “captain ” of 
the mine, and red-haired- Pengelly, who at one time 
looked like becoming a villain, but disappointed us in 
this respect. At the time of his marriage to Doll, 
Harvey discovers a pocket in the mine and is himself 
discovered by Pengelly in the course of rather question- 
able operations upon it. Pengelly becomes his partner 
and forces himself upon the household of the Harveys, 
although he is fiercely disliked by Doll. Between her 
and Pengelly there ensues a battle of character, which 
ends in mingled love and animosity on both sides. 
Meantime Harvey has gone to South Africa, whence 
he returns with his fortunes mended. The affair be- 
tween his wife and Pengelly remains unsettled, and at 
this period of the story there is a good deal of vague 
fluttering from one thing to another. Owing to the very 
sketchy method of narration employed by Miss Le Sage 
we find it hard to grasp the state of mind of her 
characters, and the events of her story are anything but 
plain. We still remain in ignorance as to what exactly 
Harvey and Pengelly were doing with the secret pocket in 
the tin-mine, of how far the relations of Doll and Pen- 





gelly went, and of what Mr. Green’s agent had to do 
with the story. There are many little incidents here 
and there which are shown so much in hints and flashes 
that they make no lasting impression upon the reader. 
Miss Le Sage has yet to realise that a story does not 
look the same to the reader as to the writer, and that 
concessions of plainness and deliberate explanation must 
be made to the former, if he is not to be puzzled out of 
patience. 





New Editions 


The Age of Marie Antoinette. (Third Edition, Revised.) 
By Cuartes Newton Scorr. (Leadenhall Press. 
3s. 6d.) 

HE first two editions of this well-known little 
work met with such success that the publishers have 

been induced to issue a third, which the author has 
carefully revised. The volume professes to be no more 
than “a sketch of the period of European revival which 
claims among its representatives Goethe, Prudhon, 
Gainsborough, and Mozart.” Nevertheless, there is in- 
ternal evidence, from the authorities he quotes, of 
extensive reading on Mr. Scott’s part, and of consider- 
able research in other directions. Among the many and 
varied authorities quoted figures Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse 
protesting in THE ACADEMY against “the disparage- 
ment of Sir Joshua Reynolds as a painter of fashion.” 
The period dealt with was one full of interest and 
of far-reaching events, and Mr. Scott has evidently 
made himself thoroughly au fait with his subject. The 
latter lends itself peculiarly well to illustration, and with: 
some additions to the text this unpretentious little 
volume might easily become the standard work on the 
days which saw the birth and death of France’s ill-fated: 
queen. 





The Halfway House. By Maurice HEWLETT. 
The Stooping Lady. By Maurice HEWLETT. 
Fond Adventures. By Maurice HEWLETT. 


New Canterbury Tales. By Maurice Hewett. (Mac- 
millan and Co. 2s. net each.) 


Dracula. By Bram Stoker. (William Rider and Son. 
Is. net.) 


HITHERTO, we believe, the work of Mr. Maurice Hewlett 
has only been accessible in various editions, not by any 
means uniform in appearance or price. In the present 
edition, issued by Messrs. Macmillan in neat green 
covers at the low figure of 2s. per volume, readers will 
have a handy and pleasant collection of an author whose 
work rarely fails to charm. Each book contains a 
frontispiece, and the general design is excellent. 

The new issue of “Dracula,” by Bram Stoker, con- 
stitutes the ninth edition of that weird story, and the 
publishers have presented it in a very creditable form. 
It is well bound and clearly printed, and those who have 
not read one of the most uncanny stories of modern 
times, perhaps, that ever was written, should purchase 
it in this cheap re-issue without delay. 
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The Battle of Souls. By Hucu Nayparp. Second 

Edition. (Murray and Evenden. ts. net.) 
WE are not a little surprised to read the words “ Second 
Edition” on the title-page of this book, which was 
noticed in these columns on its appearance last year, for 
we should have thought it difficult to dispose of even a 
limited first edition of such a grotesque production. 
However, there is no accounting for tastes, and “ The 
Battle of Souls ” appears to have appealed to some sec- 
tion of the community. It is always difficult to justify 
the introduction of the Saviour into a work of fiction, 
as the author of this volume has done, and however 
excellent his intentions we fear that he has served no 
useful purpose by adopting such a course. In parts 
his work becomes positively absurd, as when, for in- 
stance, he describes a German invasion of England, and 
shows the German commander-in-chief selling his soul 
to Satan in exchange for a wonderful new explosive, 
after employing which he is promptly snatched away to 
Hades. If this is the class of book which nowadays 
goes into a second edition, there must assuredly be 
something amiss with the mentality of at least a portion 
of the reading public. True, we ventured to prophesy 
Mr. Naybard’s extraordinary lucubration—he could 
never have composed it in the light of day—might meet 
with some readers, but in our boldest flights of imagina- 
tion we would never have prognosticated it would attain 
the honour of a reprint. 





The Theatre 


The Adelphi Play Society 


T was certainly a most courageous thing to have 
attempted “Peer Gynt”; yet, having decided on it, 
perhaps one may be forgiven the thought that it. might 
have been more thoroughly and adequately rehearsed. 
The prompter’s voice was too often heard in the land; 
the curtain rose at awkward moments; and there were 
several indications that the preliminaries were more 
hurried than complete. We mention this at the offset, 
because it probably explains one of the most marked 
deficiencies of the setting. With so great, and greatly 
dispersed, a play as “ Peer Gynt,” one of the chief diffi- 
culties is to avoid short curtains. And, in fact, the 
occasions for short curtains were both few and infre- 
quent, although they occupied a great deal of the time. 
Over and over again the scene remained the same, 
with Peer Gynt as the central figure to carry forward 
the continuation; and yet the curtain was rung down 
with each change of personages. Probably the actors 
had gone to refresh their memories with the text.: 
The persistence of the manceuvre compelled the thought. 
But in the minds of the audience the result was weari- 
some in the extreme. We are very far from believing 
in massed scenes; in fact, we venture to assert that the 
tendency in the future will be a loosening of structure, 
with the stage-mamager to abet the playwright for 





smoother working. But that is quite a different matter 
from two or three curtains of two or three minutes’ dura- 
tion cutting up one continuous scene. 

The irritation this produced, together with the noise 
of the scene-shifters, went far towards ruining a 


| courageous endeavour. It would be only churlish to 


draw attention to such deficiencies were the play a 
new one. But “Peer Gynt” needs no defence at this 
hour of the day; and any new production invites criti- 
cism on the grounds of its adequacy. It was a pity that 
the present production could not maintain its challenge, 
for it is so rare a thing now to see any of Ibsen’s 
poetical conceptions of drama staged in England. Yet it 
is more than probable that if, and when, Ibsen wins 
through to permanency it will be on the merit of his 
poetry plays, not on plays like “The Doll’s House” or 
“Ghosts,” that are prose in conception as in execution. 
After “Peer Gynt” and “Brand” will come the 
sequence of plays succeeding to “ The Master Builder,” 
which are poetic in conception, though prose, and there- 
fore, unhappily, prose in execution. 


The five acts of the original were cut down into three 
by the wise elimination of the somewhat incongruous 
fourth act, and by cutting down the first two acts into 
one. The arrangement was a happy one, for thereby 
a central note was achieved for each act, a pivot on 
which it could swing. And each successive act rose in 
its interest and dramatic intensity. Yet each fell in 
the degree of Mr. Maurice Elvey’s apprehension of the 
part of Peer. In the opening scene, that of the wed- 
ding at Hegstad, he caught the abandon happily, though 
he did not quite achieve the flame of devilry that ex- 
hausted itself when it had burnt out its occasion. In the 
scene of Ase’s death, unrivalled in modern literature in 
its pity, he did not at all conceive the wonderful dash 
and ring with which Peer carries off, and evades, a 
moment whose tragedy he will not recognise. And the 
final act, when Peer returns to Norway an old man who 
has left life behind him, but who has not lived in it, 
the impression that Mr. Elvey gave was altogether hazy. 
Perhaps he was not much to blame for this, for there 
is more than a suspicion that in Ibsen’s hands the 
psychology here gave way beneath the strain of alle- 
gorical intention. “It has got past me, my dear, all 
this,” complained a man behind us rather wearily; 
to which his wife replied, “It’s myth, dear; myth!” 
Certainly, myth or otherwise, the inherent difficulty was 
not lessened by a central conception in the acting. 


As Solveig Mrs. Frank Bailey was excellent, though 
she a little overdid the pious horror of Peer at the 
outset. As Ase Miss Leah Hanman happily conceived 
all the motherly contradictions, and rose well to the 
pity of the death scene. But the element that gave the 
most complete satisfaction was undoubtedly fhe arrange- 
ment of the dances by Miss Margaret Morris. The 
dance in the palace of the Dovre king was a joy of move- 
ment, and well suggested Grieg’s music. Altogether, in 
spite of some causes of irritation, the performance re- 
mains a noteworthy one, and undeniably it involved a 
courageous decision. 
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“The Spanish Lovers” at the 
Little Theatre 


THE dramatisation of the modern novel is always a 
task of great difficulty, and failures have to be 
chronicled more often than successes. What, then, shall 
we say of Mr. Edward Garnett’s attempt to dramatise 
“La Celestina,” a fifteenth century novel which is re- 
puted to portray the first faithful and realistic picture of 
Spanish manners known to literature? The critic who 
expects another “ Hamlet,” or perhaps a second “Glad 
Eye,” is doomed to disappointment—and deservedly 
so. Fernando de Rojas’ novel is written in dramatic 
dialogue, and is affirmed to be the foundation of the 
national drama. Mr. Edward Garnett’s adaptation, 
which is called “The Spanish Lovers,” recounts the 
simple love story of Melibea and Calisto. 

Melibea, as the good maidens of those days always 
do, repulses Calisto’s expressions of love, though in 
secret she longs to return his affections. The suitor’s 
menservants work upon their master’s misery and super- 
stitions, and introduce to him Celestina, a roguish old 
woman, a worker of magic, and a professional go- 
between. The old hag quickly discovers Melibea’s 
secret and a nocturnal meeting of the Pyramus and 
Thisbe type is arranged. Now comes the turn of 
tragedy. Celestina is murdered by Calisto’s servants, 
her fellow-conspirators ; on the occasion of another mid- 
night visit Calisto falls from the garden wall and is 
killed; and finally Melibea follows her lover into the 
Great Reyond by hurling herself from the gate-tower. 

Mr. Garnett’s treatment is largely impressionistic, and 
there is no consistent attempt at character-drawing ; 
for instance, Melibea dismisses Calisto so violently that 
we are exceedingly surprised to discover that she 
secretly cherishes a love for him. But in spite of these 
and other dramatic defects—largely those of its ancient 
lineage—the play was thoroughly interesting and enter- 
taining. A dramatic success was scarcely possible, but a 
more capable company might easily have scored an 
artistic success. Miss Mona Limerick, though exhibit- 
ing many suggestions of inexperience, showed that she 
possesses a fine natural gift which should be carefully 
cultivated. She has striking abilities and a command- 
ing personality. Miss Isabel Grey gave a sound render- 
ing of the character of Celestina. We are unfortunately 
unable to criticise the specially composed music of Herr 
Wolfgang von Bartels, as we cannot apportion the 
blame for the apparent difficulties of interpretation 
between the composer and the performers. 





LILLAH McCARTHY and GRANVILLE BARKER 
WILL GIVE AFTERNOON PERFORMANCES, JUNE 11, 14 anv 15, OF 
Gilbert Murray's translation of 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS 
In the GREEK THEATRE, at BRADFORD COLLEGE, near Reading 
(By kind permission of the Warden and Council). 
Iphigenia ~ ~ - - - - LILLAH McCARTHY 
Orestes ~ - os = _ - GRANVILLE BARKER 


And CAST from KINGSWAY THEATRE, where Seats may now be booked. 


Return Tickets at reduced rates can be obtained at the 
Kingsway Theatre only. 








Signor Grasso at the Hippodrome 


IT is rather remarkable that the visits of Signor Grasso 
should have left so small an impression on English 
acting. To see him at the Hippodrome during his 
present visit is as much a shock, a joy, as ever it was. 
He appears with Signora Marinella Bragaglia and Signor 
Pietro Floria in “ Feudalismo.” We have had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing this particular combination in this play 
on previous occasions; and, therefore, we will not 
enlarge upon it. Nevertheless, it is proper to say that 
the slip of paper containing the cast and synopsis given 
with the programme is not at all as adequate as it should 
be. The “cast” omits two of the characters that parti- 
cipate in the production; and the synopsis of the story 
gives it in a very incomplete form, leaving out a good 
deal that is necessary to the understanding of the play. 
As the play is not altogether self-explanatory in the 
course of its action this is a defect that is unhappy. 
But this is a small complaint in comparison with the 
more considerable pleasure of the acting. Signor Grasso 
himself has himself changed a little. His acting is more 
constrained and mature—which would be a pity if it 
were at the cost of his fire and passion; but it is not 
so; the great moments are as full of passion as ever they 
were, the difference being that the lower movements of 
the acting flow more easily. 

In fact, in the opening dialogue between Rosa and 
Vanni the concentrated passion Signor Grasso and 
Signora Bragaglia conveyed in the conduct of a seem- 
ing domestic wrangle, the deep undercurrent hinted 
beneath the ruffled surface of the waters, was of the 
very stuff of drama. It made one realise how inadequate 
the customary theatricality is. And then when the 
stronger moments came there was no fear of what-in 
certain other quarters would soon become melodramatic 
violence. The concluding moment, when Vanni bites 
through Don Carlo’s throat, was supreme. It did not 
jar through excess; and yet it most emphatically did 
not revolt through lack of courage or daring. One 
shrinks from the use of superlatives for acting that is 
so good. It wins them all—and more also. 





aie — 





Music 


HE charm, grace, and cleverness of Signor Wolf- 
Ferrari’s one-act opera, “Il Segreto di Suzanne,” 

which London was allowed to hear last year, made us 
keenly anxious to know any work of his on a larger 
scale, and since all the reports that had reached us 
concerning “The Jewels of the Madonna” had been 
uniformly and joyously favourable, we went to hear both 
its rehearsal and its first performance at Covent Garder 
with feelings of liveliest interest. Happily no disap- 
pointment was in store: the “Jewels” may not show 
any special advance on the “Secret,” but it proves that 
the composer can sustain a long breath as well as a 
short one, that he has enough fertility and fancy, enough 
strength and variety, to write music for a thrilling 
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melodrama in three long acts, and that this music is 
just as good as that with which he had been inspired 
by the little comedy which first made him known to 
us. For those who go to the opera primarily that they 
may spend a pleasant evening, and not with any hungry 
desire that their moral being shall be educated and 
improved, we think that- the “ Jewels of the Madonna” 
ought to prove the very thing they want, and we should 
like to think, also, that even the superior persons may 
be won over by its possession of certain qualities which 
most emphatically place it in the domain of what is 
called “good” music. No one need be ashamed of 
thinking the music of “ The Jewel ” attractive and agree- 
able; in fact, we should find ourselves hopelessly out 
of sympathy with anyone who did not feel the better 
for its sparkling tunes, its easy, mnever-pretentious 
melody, its delicious, so-lightly-touched orchestration, 
its fresh and vivid presentation of a real “ bit of Italy.” 
If it does not succeed in gaining a permanent place 
in the repertory, we shall be heartily sorry. 


The plot is undoubtedly a good one, though we must 
own that we ourselves do not like the connecting of the 
Madonna’s jewels with the adornment of such an odious 
‘little strumpet as Maliella, and are not surprised that 
some people are really offended by it. Still, for those 
who are not so particular, the motif is certainly one 
that lends itself well to the purpose of an opera. Every 
heroine should have two lovers, and it is natural that 
she should prefer the bad one and scorn the good. It 
is, further, quite right that when the offensive, favoured 
lover suggests such a sacrilegious crime as the theft of 
the Madonna’s jewels for the adornment of Beauty— 
a crime which he would never be bold enough to commit 
—the mild, religious, scorned suitor should dare the 
deed. Some doubt seems to exist as to the precise 
interpretation which should be put on the action of 
Maliella when she has got the jewels, but into this we 
need not enter. The last act is dramatically the weakest, 
but, like the rest, it is very picturesquely presented, and 
it is not so weak but that spectators of the opera are 
quite ready to stay to the end “to see what happens.” 
Covent Garden has seldom staged or managed an 
opera with better effect than this one; the Neapolitan 
flavour is absolutely caught, and’even if the music had 
been less attractive than it is, we should have been 
glad to see the gay scenes and the roguish crowds 
which so well revived our memories of delightful Naples. 


But the music was the best part of it all, better than 
the scene-painting, and better than the stage-manage- 
ment, good though both of them were. We do not 
know, and we do not much care, how much, if any, of 
the lilting tunefulness is Signor Ferrari’s own, or if some 
of it is real Neapolitan song. All of it is truly Italian. 
One bright measure succeeds another, quite enchant- 
ingly, and the alternation of the serious with the lighter 
music is admirably proportioned. The composer is 
most successful, to our mind, when his strain is cheerful, 
but we have no intention to disparage the rest of his 
score, the most conventional portion of which was the 
duet between Gennaro and Carmela. But the “mamma 
mia” of the Italian operatic stage, even when she is as 





well played and sung as Carmela was by Mme Beérat, 
is not a figure who can win our sympathies. The music 
of Maliella might very likely commend itself more to 
us when sung by an artist of greater accomplishment 
and more sympathetic voice than Mme Edvina, who 
worked very hard, but did not succeed in making us 
take much interest in Maliella. We know, from the 
experience of “Carmen,” how an artist of great gifts 
can persuade us into complete forgetfulness of the bad 
side of a character, and of the sympathy properly due 
to her victim. When reading Mérimée’s story, we 
abominate Carmen, and all our sympathy is for Don 
José. When Calvé plays Carmen in the opera, we for- 


give her everything, and care not a straw for her lover's — 


woe. 


Maliella, too, might be so played that our heart would 
go out to her in spite of everything, and we should not 
ask what became of Gennaro. But this was not the case 
at Covent Garden. We could regard Maliella only as 
a very objectionable little person indeed, while Signor 
Martinelli, as Gennaro, won us entirely to his side, in 
spite of his crazy infatuation, and his unthinkable sacri- 
lege. That so rare an actor as Sammarco should carry 
off the first honours is not surprising. But he has never, 
surely, done anything more audaciously successful than 
his part as Rafaele. This precious ruffian is, according to 
the stage direction, “bello, alto, imponente.” Sam- 
marco could not, of course, satisfy these requirements, 
so he “dodged” them by making his Rafaele an extra- 
ordinarily subtle study of an Italian dandy of the 
lowest, vulgarest kind. As we saw him on the stage, 
Rafaele was a person to be got away from as quickly as 
possible, a type such as one wishes to dismiss from one’s 
mind. Yet, so cleverly did Sammarco play, that, when 
he was there, he was always, and easily, the principal 
figure, from which our gaze could not be turned. As 
regards singing, both he and Signor Martinelli were at 
their best, and to them, to the chorus, and to Signor 
Campanini’s orchestra the success of the representation 
was due. Nevertheless, the music is so good and so 
pleasant that it can stand on its own merits, and would 
be worth hearing even if presented under conditions 


much less favourable than those possible at Covent 
Garden. 


Concerts continue to be numerous, and many of them 
have been given by artists of the first class. For in- 
stance, we have had those three violinists, MM. Thibaud, 
Persingér, and Huberman, each of them playing quite 
beautifully ; Mr. Lortat, the pianist who has undertaken 
the stupendous task of playing through the whole of 
Chopin’s pianoforte works, and whose gifts are equal 
to it; Mr. d’Arnalle, whose singing, fine though it 1s, 
would be improved if he could learn to hide from us the 
immense pains which he has taken with each song, and 
try to persuade us that we could all sing like that if we 
chose: and, finally, a Russian singer of very high rank, 
Mme Olénine d’Alheim. This lady has made a special 
study of the songs of Moussorgski, and she sang the 
four “Chants et Danses de la Mort” so finely as to 
compel the attention of her audience to every note of 
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their strange, powerful music, which we should hesitate 
to describe as beautiful, though we should have to admit 
its uncanny attraction, owning that the spirit of genius 
has fashioned it. 





The Paris Musical Festival 


ARIS has striven intermittently during a long 
P period to regain her position as the social and 
artistic metropolis of the world. Her ruling spirits in 
musical matters have only recently realised, however, 
that opera and ballet, though undoubtedly of high 
importance, are not the only forms of musical art worthy 
of cultivation. With this realisation has come the 
cordiality of feeling, first towards the person of King 
Edward the Seventh, and, arising out of this, towards 
everybody and everything British. One result of this 
combination was the great International Musical 
Festival held in Paris on the first three days of Whitsun 
week. 


This festival consisted of competitions for choirs and 
bands, a number of concerts given by visiting societies, 
from England, Belgium, Switzerland, and Bohemia, and 
a huge procession of participants in the various com- 
petitions. Germany was absent from both active 
participation and honorary membership, though Alsace- 
Lorraine was well represented on both sides. 


The competitions were conducted with a curious 
combination of British strictness and a pleasant, but 
not always convenient, amount of French /aissez-aller. 
Very great efforts were made by the committee and 
the judges to adopt an attitude of impartiality, and to 
see things from the same point of view as the com- 
petitors. Sometimes this led to remarkable results, as 
when, for instance, in one competition for which nine 
societies entered, the first and second prizes were each 
divided between four of the competitors, and to the 
remaining competitor the third prize was allotted. Apart 
from the looseness of the organisation, or, more cor- 
rectly, in spite of it, the festival was successful in many 
respects. At least, it afforded opportunities for musical 
and social intercourse that are not common, and pro- 
duced a number of excellent compositions and still more 
excellent performances. 

Of the former, the specially written test pieces of 
MM. Saint-Saéns, de Rillé, Chapuis, de la Tombelle, 
and D’Aneau stood out as models of what such works 
should be, combining, as each of them did, real musical 
interest with ample opportunity for the display of 
technique. One defect all the test pieces contained was 
that of being particularly intended for large bodies of 
performers, which made it impossible for the smaller 
companies to compete effectively. In two of the choral 
competitions which the writer attended this was very 
evident, for in some aspects the actual standard of work 
achieved by the smaller societies was better than that 


of the larger ones, but they failed from the thinness of 
their tone qualities. 











Between sixty and seventy British gatherings took 
part, of which three-fourths were choral societies. The 
competitions for women’s voices were entirely in the 
hands of British societies, but the male voice choirs were 
chiefly Continental. In the singing of the mixed voice 
choirs the peculiar qualities of the French and British 
groups were brought into striking and effective contrast. 
The choirs from Yorkshire and Derbyshire and from 
Scotland were more brilliant, more full of obvious 
expression and points of interest than were those of 
France. On the other hand, the subtleties of tone 
quality were better realised by the latter, and there was 
a richness and sweetness of vocal tone which the harder- 
voiced singers of the North could not attain. Qualities 
of much the same characters existed in the bands, 
though in this case it was largely a matter of the 
instruments employed. Most of the British bands were 
exclusively of brass, while the Continental ones com- 
prised a large proportion of reed instruments. 


Not the least interesting part of the festival was that 
taken by the school children of Paris and London and 
the districts surrounding those two cities. There was 
evidently a pleasant and good-natured rivalry between 
the representatives of the two places, and the youngsters 
from both sides thoroughly enjoyed themselves. The 
smartness of appearance and manner, the semi-military 
discipline, and the fresh voices of the English children 
contrasted favourably with the more irregular dress of 
their French hosts, the elaborate directions requisite for 
every movement of the latter and their rougher voices 
and rather strained efforts for power. When it came to 
an exchange of languages, the French children had 
decidedly the better of it, for the vocalisation of the 
“Marseillaise” by a group of British choirs was very 
mechanical. Apart from the insurmountable obstacle of 
the words “victorious” and “ glorious,” it was not easy 
to tell that “God save the King” was being sung by 
children of another tongue. 

A great feature of the proceedings was the number 
of a/ fresco concerts. Two of these were held in the 
Place de |'Hétel de Ville. At the former, on Sunday 
night, the presence of Dr. Henry Coward and a chorus 
from Leeds and Sheffield drew a crowd which on various 
estimates numbered from a hundred thousand to a 
hundred and twenty thousand people. The utmost 
excitement prevailed, and the singing was cheered to 
the echo. That it- was sentiment rather than artistic 
interest which attracted was clear by the desire for a 
number of repetitions of the British National Anthem. 
Some very fine male voice singing was heard in the 
same square on the Tuesday evening. It was provided 
by “Les Disciples de Grétry,” of Liége, numbering two 
hundred executants, and a remarkable national 
Bohemian choir from Prague, with about fifty members. 
Some of the national songs sung by this choir in various 
places in Paris were very striking, and the magnificent 
voices of the singers were equally so. In each of the 
twenty arrondissements, too, concerts were given on the 
Monday afternoon in an open square or garden. 

The Tuileries Gardens were a centre of many 
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activities, some of the principal competitions taking 
place there, besides concerts by the military band of 
the City of Westminster, the Montorgueil Juvenile 
Orchestra of London, a large and excellent mandoline 
band, “ Fracca,” from Zurich, the invited children’s choirs 
from London, and a number of French bands. It was 
here, also, that the procession of all the competing 
societies who were able to remain in Paris for it was 
formed and passed before the President of the Republic 
on Monday afternoon. Although a large number of the 
foreign societies had to leave for their homes before 
this, the procession took fifty-five minutes to pass a 
given point. It was not what Englishmen regard as a 
dignified proceeding, but it was at least interesting. All 
kinds of humanity took part, from the self-impressed 
decorated Frenchman and similarly respectable British 
bank clerk to the merry but tired schoolgirl, the 
irresponsible young bandsman who wore an ancient 
and battered top-hat, over which he carried a wretched 
torn Chinese umbrella, and from the be-ribboned and 
pretty girl mandolinist to the wrinkled old cornet-player 
and the military bandsman marching in step to his own 
music. 

In the Trocadéro the final competitions for the chief 
prizes offered to bands were held, also the closing 
concert of the festival given by Dr. Coward’s choir, At 
the latter the programme consisted of Bach’s motet, 
“ Sing ye to the Lord,” for double choir, unaccompanied, 
Elgar’s “ From the Bavarian Highlands,” and a selection 
of numbers from “The Messiah.” Added to the fine 
singing of this choir was an organ accompaniment 
remarkably well adapted to the varied nature of the 
works. It was splendidly played by Mr. J. F. Staton, 
who had earlier conducted a choir from Chesterfield in 
winning first prizes and giving various concerts. 

With its many good qualities and its many defects, 
the festival, as a whole, was full of instruction both to 
musicians and those interested in human nature and in 
the organisation of big events. What result it will have 
on French music will be interesting to observe. It will 
probably affect the provinces more than Paris itself, for 
the interest of the Parisians has been rather casual and 
supercilious, while that of the provincials has been keen 
and deep. HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 





The Business Exhibition 


URING the late controversies on Labour Unrest 
very little has been said about the effects caused 

by the constant introduction of labour-saving: appliances. 
It is, of course, true that recently the unrest has been 
most marked in sections of the labour world where 
manual toil cannot yet be well replaced by mechanical 
means. But, at the same time, much labour is constantly 
being done away with, or else lightened or displaced 
by one and another novel invention. This is not only 
true with respect to industrial processes. The world of 
clerkdom is likewise being affected, for office methods 
are changing day by day. Anybody who doubts this 





statement need only pay a visit to the fifth Business Ex- 
hibition which is now being held at the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington, and he will there see how much office 
work can nowadays be accomplished by means of 
mechanical contrivances. 

We do not know whether it is an effect of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s Insurance Act and all the complaints which 
have been made respecting compulsory “ stamp-licking,” 
but the exhibition comprises quite a show of appliances 
for affixing stamps to papers of various kinds. For 
instance, there is the International Stamping 
Machine Co.’s compact and cheap “Fixo” machine, 
which is already used by several of the leading banks, 
newspapers, and commercial firms. Next there is 
the Automatic Stamp Affixer’s “Rex” machine, which 
has a capacity of no fewer than 30;000 stamps 
of any value up to one shilling each, and which 
enables a boy to stamp from three to four thousand 
papers in an hour’s time; and further, there is the new 
“Michelius” machine, a German invention, shown by 
Mr. Kleemann, of Aldersgate Street, with which from 
one to four stamps, either of the same kind or of 
different values, can be affixed to the same envelope or 
wrapper without the necessity of touching it again. 


But besides stamping wrappers by mechanical means, 
you may also address them at the rate of two thousand 
an hour by employing a boy to work the “ Addresso- 
graph.” For purposes of simplifying correspondence 
you will also find all the latest typewriter improve- 
ments at Islington. There is the new automatic “ Under- 
wood” for repeat or circular matter, where large 
numbers are required, a machine which inserts different 
dates, names and addresses in their proper positions on 
each separate letter. There is also the “ Blick” machine, 
with a variety of innovations, one model writing from 
left to right or from right to left at the will of the 
operator, and being provided with Hebrew and other 
Eastern as well as English types. Then, too, there is 
the Rotacopy Company’s “Victoria Letter Copier,” 
which can be worked by electric motor or by hand. 

The work of correspondence is still further simplified 
by Edison’s “Business Phonograph” and “ Dictating 
Machine”; and all your calculations may be made by 
means of Felt and Tarrant’s “Comptometer,” which 
adds, multiplies, divides and subtracts with unfailing 
accuracy. Yet another innovation is Elliott-Fisher’s 
“Penless” Book-keeping machine, by which all the 
conveniences of the “loose-leaf” system are combined 
with the security afforded by a bound ledger. 


Particularly interesting, too, is the “National Office 
Register” shown by the National Cash Register Com- 
pany. This makes a printed record of each transaction 
submitted to it. It will tell you how many cheques you 
have drawn during the day and their individual and total 
amounts. It will record the goods you have received 
and paid for, your credit and cash sales, your petty cash 
payments, your bank deposits and balances, in such 
wise as to supply you with a daily, and even an hourly, 
account of the financial standing of your business. 
Nobody using such a machine could, in the event of 
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commercial disaster, possibly plead that he “did not 
know he was insolvent”—an excuse which far too 
many debtors nowadays offer when they have to appear 
in the Bankruptcy Court. 

Very ingenious, also, is the National Cash Receipt 
Register, which protects not only the shop-keeper and 
his assistants, but his customers also, and at the same 
time effectively advertises his trade. The Business Ex- 
hibition is, indeed, full of good things. It includes 
numerous specimens of up-to-date office furnishings and 
appointments, notably, card-index and _letter-filing 
cabinets, those shown by Messrs. Shaw Walker, Ltd., 
being particularly worthy of notice. And, of course, the 
British Vacuum Cleaner Company has its exhibits at 
Islington, for what can be more desirable than to keep 
one’s Office quite free from dust without in any way 
disturbing the books and papers it contains? At the 
same time, we can well understand that some elderly 
visitors, belonging to the world of clerkdom, should look 
despondent after gazing at all the wonders collected in 
the Agricultural Hall, for here is ample evidence to show 
that the day of many of them js fast departing. Some 
have never taken kindly to the rivalry of women in 
what they deem to be their own particular sphere, and 
now they, and the women also, are face to face with yet 
more formidable competitors—all those remarkable 
mechanical contrivances which can do better and more 
accurate work than they, with all their pains, have 
ever succeeded in accomplishing. 





The Irish Players 


ROBABLY the first thought in most of those who 
went to the Court Theatre on Monday last was 
whether the visit of the Irish Players to America had 
marred the pure ingenuousness of their acting; and 
probably the first emotion was one of delight at hearing 
the rich musical utterance drop through the theatre. 
The one to a certain extent cancelled the other. It is 
no more easy than it is desirable to be critical with 
one’s delight. Perhaps the thought would never have 
recurred had not there been an unhappy reminder in the 
way of single curtains. It is not one actor, but the 
united acting of all alike, that makes a play, particularly 
in the case of the Irish Players. It is not always wise 
to use the terms of one art in description of another ; 
but the result achieved by such a unity of acting is 
just that which the playwright himself labours to 
achieve, and is well conveyed by the word “ symphonic.” 
Instead of the eternal restlessness of personal occu- 
pation, and the fretful engagement in “ business,” it is 
of the essence of attention to see all subsidiary interests 
sunk, for the mind to rest its concern on that particular 
portion of the stage where the action happens at the 
moment to be eddying. Nor is it by any means that the 
other portions of the dramatic make-up are not con- 
cerned in that action: they are vitally concerned; but 
their concern for the nonce is one of simple attention. 
How well these particular players achieve this unity 
needs no saying. But, if curtains before the end of a 








play are necessary, is it altogether wise to disrupt this 
unity in the mind after its achievement ? 


That is by the way. The programme for this: first 
week is wisely chosen with a view to an audience, for 
it contains what are undoubtedly the two best-known 
plays in the repertory, “Kathleen ni Houlihan” and 
“The Playboy of the Western World.” Mr. Yeats’ 
vision-play seemed to be brought out more into relief. 
Always his dramatic work is more like a tale on a 
tapestry than standing out in the strong energetic relief 
of life ; but on Monday some change in the acting, some 
swiftness of movement and speech, seemed more to 
lift it out of the conditions of dream. It was to the 
advantage of the play, it may be said; particularly so 
as its conception was sufficient to ensure its dream 
element. In the part of the characters the changes were 
but few. Miss Eileen O’Doherty and Mr. O’Rourke 
still took the parts of Peter and Bridget Gillane, and 
afforded a simple and plaintive background for the 
subsequent picture. Mr. Kerrigan was still Michael, 
and there was a good deal more of strength in his acting. 
Miss Eithne Magee was a new Delia Cahel, and Mr. 
Hutchinson was not only new as Patrick Gillane, but 
new to the company. Miss Allgood as Kathleen ni 
Houlihan was inevitable. Her splendid voice gives 
depth and resonancy to the part; but we think she is 
unwise to abandon, towards the conclusion, the bent 
figure of an old woman. The last words of the play 
are ruined thereby. 

With regard to the “ Playboy,” it was plain to see that 
some part of the audience had been attracted by the 
news of its reception in America. It is only natural; 
but it is not an inevitable corollary that by continued 
giggling and intermittent clapping they should make 
the play hard to hear. The departure last year of 
Maire O'Neill for the honourable estate of marriage 
made us curicus to see who should take up the part of 
Pegeen Mike; and it was interesting to see that the 
choice had fallen on Miss Eithne Magee, who last year 
did not fill any part of consequence. There is always 
difficulty in such a change. The old ways of speaking 
the lines become associated with them; and any depar- 
ture from them must necessarily seem a change for the 
worse. Moreover, Miss Magee is scarcely matured as an 
actor. Nevertheless, to say that never once did she 
truly dissatisfy, and only once or twice a little disap- 
point, is to say a very great deal under the circum- 
stances. It is not only she who must become accustomed’ 
to the part; it is also we who must get accustomed 
to her interpretation; and there is no doubt she will 
lend distinction to it: Yet we disagree with the rendering 
of her last words. They are not given in the major 
of keen pain, but in the minor of regret. 

Miss Sara Allgood is a trimmer and sprucer Widow 
Quin than she used to be—nor with advantage to the 
part. As the Playboy Mr. O’Donovan gave a much 
fuller interpretation; and, what we were particularly 
glad to hear, he was more careful not to let the magic 
of some of his lines slip by in the energy of acting. It 
is words that make drama, for in words the dramatic 
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action is poised; and to mar the words is to unhinge a 
play. Similarly, too, Mr. Sydney Morgan, as Old 
Mahon, for the first time in our hearing, let out in their 
distinct vigour the exclamation, “It’s Christy, by the 
stars of God! I’d know his way of spitting and he 
astride the moon.” And Mr. Arthur Sinclair even bet- 
tered his inimitable performance of Michael James by 
wisely eliminating some of the adventitious “ business.” 


Nevertheless, in the total effect, one could wish that, 
at least once, the play could be done as we are con- 
vinced it was meant to be acted: not as farce, but as 
bitter comedy. There was rather less of the farcical 
element than there was last year, unless memory serve 
us ill; but there still is too eager a desire to angle for 
the risibility of an all-too risible audience. There was 
only one play that Synge wrote with a decided farcical 
intention, and that, “ The Tinker’s Wedding,” was not a 
pronounced success. It was in the mood of “ The Well 
of the Saints” and “ The Shadow of the Glen” that he 
best succeeded; and the fullest expression of that 
mood is “The Playboy.” From this point of view it 
is doubtless true to say that the play would even less 
be just to the people of the west of Ireland. But one 
does not go to Synge to discover the people of the 
west of Ireland: one goes to the west of Ireland for 
that. The artist is not a reproducer; he is a creator. 
He will doubtless take his hints from the world without, 
and by the nature of things he will often be bound by 
the conditions of the world without, whichever portion 
of it may be most familiar to him; but with those 
hints and auxiliaries he proceeds to create, and the stuff 
of his creation is spun out from within. Consequently 
those who hurled insubstantial anathemas and more 
substantial missiles at the actors in America, and else- 
where, much misconceived. Let us say quite frankly 
that they acted with perfect sincerity, thinking that 
Synge had distorted the people of Ireland, whereas, in 
fact, he had only made living the people of his own 
brain. Therefore to say that a sterner representation of 
the play would be even yet more unfair is beside the 
point. It might be more unfair to the people of a cer- 
tain portion of the globe; but it would be truer to the 
expression of Synge’s temperament. No one could 
quite conceive him as a farcical person. The instinct 
that has led a number of people to identify “The 
Playboy ” as Synge’s most characteristic, though not 
necessarily his best, play, is a right one; for there was 
a certain physical unhealth and mental mordancy in 
him that induced him to emphasise the glory of fierce 
action and- yet look askance at it with a flickering 
humour that was three parts bitter in its make up. We 
can only express the hope that such an interpretation of 
the play would be attempted, if only as an experiment. 
Yet its lineaments will out, whatever the interpretation. 

Next week, we are informed, the programme will be, 
from Monday to Wednesday inclusive, “ The Patriots,” 
by Lennox Robinson, and “The Jackdaw,” by Lady 
Gregory; and from Thursday to Saturday “Mixed 
Marriage,” by St. John Ervine, and “ The Rising of the 
Moon,” by Lady Gregory. 





Foreign Reviews 


Diz DeuTscHE RUNDSCHAU. 

WO contributions deal with modern German His- 
tory; the first, by Professor Richard Meyer, is 
based on the work of Herrn Bailleu and Schuster, “ Aus 
dem Literarischen Nachlass der Kaiserin Augusta” ; the 
other, by Dr. Oswald Hecker, gives an excellent sketch 
of King John of Saxony and his relations with Austria 
and Prussia. The story of his attempts to continue 
the traditional deference towards the former Power, and 
of his final loyal adhesion, after 1866, to Prussia, is not 
without its pathetic side. Romanticism and the desire 
to harmonise two irreconcilable sentiments are shown 
to have been his two principal motives. An amusing 
trait of Francis I is given; this Emperor was so averse 
to constitutional reform that he would not allow his 
physician to use, even in a medical sense, the word 
“constitution.” Herr Stieda seizes the occasion of a 
journey to old Novgorod to tell a stirring tale of German 
medieval trade in Russia. The first instalment of an 
historical novel by Frau Enrica von Handel-Mazzetti 
is given, and Herr Paul Wohlfeil tells the story of 

Frederick Grimm’s hardships in Paris. 


Le MERCURE DE FRANCE. 

May 1.—M. P.-P. Plan publishes for the first time 
some very interesting pieces of correspondence between 
Rousseau, Malesherbes and others, connected with the 
publication of such works as the “Emile” and the 
“Contrat Social.” Particularly noteworthy are the 
wise but compassionate comments of the Maréchale de 
Luxembourg and Malesherbes on the morbid sensitive- 
ness of the philosopher. Other inédits are three letters 
of Mme de la Poupliniére to the Duc de Richelieu, 
supplied by M. Cucuel, and imbued with a passion 
worthy of Mlle de Lespinasse; we will quote only the 
phrase—“ Périsse toute la nature et qu’on me rende 
mon amant.” M. Joseph de Smet contributes a masterly 
appreciation of Mr. Joseph Conrad as a sea-writer, and 
compares the ordinary literary diet of the British public 
to “leur triste ginger-beer.” M. Davray, in his special 
column, is particularly kind to Mr. Arnold Bennett; 
Mme Catulle Mendés has some sonnets, and “Le 
Capitan Matamore ” receives a final cudgelling. 

May 16—Mr. Archibald Henderson discusses Mr. 
Granville Barker; M. Marcel Mirtil contrasts Spanish 
ineffectiveness in Morocco with French practicalness. 
M. M.-A. Leblond has a very good study on royalty 
in modern romance. Dr. Guéde explains why Casa- 
nova’s Memoirs end so abruptly, and M. E. Tassy treats 
of “L’Instinct Sexuel et l’Activité Mentale.” 


REPERTORIUM FUR KUNSTWISSENSCHAFT 
xxxv Banp I HEFt. 


Two weighty and important contributions charac- 
terise this number. The first consists of a masterly 
survey of the history of Chinese Art, from the pen of 
Dr. Otto Fischer; the other is an analysis of the per- 
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spective of Jan van Eyck, and is due to Dr. Joseph 
Kern. This latter article, which is excellently illustrated, 
is to be considered in the light of a supplement to Dr. 
Kern’s book on the same subject. The section devoted 
to collections contains a notice of the Grafton Gallery 
exhibition of last December. 


La REVUE. 

The number for May 1 is an exceptionally strong one, 
and we can only hint at some of the contents. MM. 
Descharmes et Dumesnil have access to new material 
on the last years of Flaubert. With it they have con- 
structed a first most interesting article of a short series. 
Two passions absorbed the last years of the novelist— 
the desire to: write the epic of “la bétise humaine ”"— 
an unrealised aspiration, for “Bouvard et Pécuchet” 
was nothing more to its author than an “infernal 
bouquin ”—and the hunger for affection. The friend- 
ship of Flaubert for Edmond Laporte is the real subject 
of this essay. The other articles range from some un- 
published letters of the Duc d’Aumale about Louis 
Napoleon to “Comment garder notre chevelure,” by Dr. 
Guelpa. After M. Clemenceau, M. R. Poincaré has been 
seduced into print by “Les Démocraties Latines de 
lAmérique”; the occasion is the appearance of M. 
Calderon’s book with that title, and the French Prime 
Minister has written the preface. M. Faguet is at his 
best on the Marquise de Custine ; M. Chuquet gives us 
a bit of 1812—the adventures of a paymaster; and M. 
Flammarion continues his experiments in psychical 
research. 


La Revue BLEvE. 

April 27—The visit of the Prince of Wales absorbs 
the attention of MM. Léo Largvier and Jacques Lux, 
the latter concerning himself chiefly with the Prince as 
a student at the Sorbonne. M. Paul Gaultier pays a 
warm tribute to William James. M. Edouard Schuré 
contributes the preface of his new book on Theosophy, 
“L’Evolution Divine: du Sphinx au Christ.” M. 
Romain Rolland concludes his account of Mozart at 
Mannheim, and. M. Vidal de la Blache begins a short 
series of studies on “La Géographie Humaine.” 

May 4—M. Henri de Régnier gives a portrait of 
Laclos, author of the “ Liaisons Dangereuses.” M. Paul 
Flat has given us some pages filled with a rare wisdom on 
“L’Art et le Métier,” showing us the weak point in 
Flaubert and “L’Art pour TArt” doctrine. M. 
Lucien Maury has a long and interesting article on 
recent English writers and writers on England. M. 
Matter discusses detective methods @ propos the great 
book of M. Reiss on criminology. M. Ducoté, in this 
and the following number, gives a short account of 
Chardin’s journey to Ispahan. 

May 11.—M. Compayré discusses Froebelism, and 
M. L. Maury criticism. New letters of Berlioz are given, 
full of the personality of the composer. English articles 


industrial evolution on civilisation generally during the 





last century and a half, and peeps hopefully into the 
future. 


L’AcTIon NATIONALE. 

M. Le Chatelier is severe on French policy in 
Morocco, and clamours for coherence: “depuis dix ans, 
lceuvre de la France au Maroc se heurte au réel en 
cherchant limaginaire. Elle le doit a l’erreur diplo- 
matique d'une politique financiére et a la faute Gouverne- 
mentale d’une politique d’opinion.” The words are preg- 
nant and of a wide application. English influence seems 
to be one of the North African perils: “Il nous faudra,. 
pour tenir téte a l’anglicisation, délatiniser un peu, 
gentlemaniser notre émigration.” This last expedient 
would also, it seems, serve to check the German financier. 
M. Ajalbert is interesting on Bagetti, “peintre de vic- 
toires.” The last of a series of articles by Mr. H. G. 
Wells on Socialism is given; it is an admirable piece of 
exposition, putting the new social creed for once in a. 
sympathetic light. “XXX” discusses the problem of 
financing small proprietors by means of a State Banking 
System. M. Marcel Régnier concludes his articles on 
various railway projects in French North Africa. 


REVUE DES EtuDES NAPOLEONIENNES. 

The Russian campaign of 1812 continues to be the 
centre of interest. Captain Fabry gives the movements 
of Wittgenstein’s corps during the first part of the 
retreat, while M. Driault takes the other end of the 
story, and shows Napoleon at Dresden in the last and 
most dazzling manifestation of his prestige. He carries 
on the narrative to Jume 22—the real beginning of 
the invasion—and gives a glimpse of the minds of the 
Russian statesmen. M. Driault criticises their contem- 
plated attempt at forming a coalition: “Il y a beaucoup 
de réserves a faire au sujet de la légende de la coalition 
éternelle de l'Europe, qui fait le fond des travaux de 
M. Albert Sorel.” M. R. Guyot gives a résumé of his 
own book on Directory Diplomacy, and shows how 
Napoleon remoulded it for the worse, making Italy 
instead of the Rhine the theatre of French ambitions. 
Other articles deal with the three Napoleons who have 
stood at the summit of the Vendéme column, with Scan- 
dinavian relations towards the Emperor, and with the 
difficulties of Marie-Louise in Tuscany in 1816, and the 
surveillance to which she was subjected. 


Revue CritiQue D’HISTOIRE ET DE LITTERATURE. 

April 27—Several works by M. H. Pernot on modern 
Greek Literature are noticed. Mr. W. M. Lindsay’s 
edition of the “ Origins” of Isodorus of Seville receives 
very favourable treatment. M. Dupuy comments at 
length on M. Baldensperger’s “ Alfred de Vigny.” 

May 4—M. de Labriolle has the highest praise for 
M. Havet’s “ Manuel de Critique Verbaie,” dealing with 
Latin texts. M. Baldensperger discusses various works 
on Romanticism. Short notices are consecrated to the 


| memory of the late M. Gabriel Monod, formerly editor 
on Browning and the late Mr. Stead are condensed by | 


M. Jacques Lux. M. G. Renard traces the effects of | 


of this review. 
May 11.—M. Meillet is the principal contributor, and 


| deals with a large number of philological works. He is 
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very severe for Mr. Joseph’s Wright’s “Comparative 
Grammar of the Greek Language” and for Herr 
Moller’s attempt to reconcile the Semitic and Indo- 
European languages. M. de Labriolle reviews Dr. Aug. 
Bill’s book on Tertullian’s “ Adversus Marcionem.” 

May 18.—M. Chuquet reviews the life of Marshal Niel 
by Commandant de la Tour. M. Dejob finds M. Faguet’s 
attacks on Moliére’s influence rather unwarranted. M. 
Roustan reviews several works of literary history, chiefly 
belonging to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
M. de Lasteyrie’s monumental work “L’Architecture 
Religieuse en France 4 Epoque Romane” is noticed 
‘by M. H. de Curzon. 





South American Notes 


IIl—BUENOS : AIRES. 


Tr the art of advertising the prerogative of the North 

American alone? I am beginning to doubt it. 
Although the fact may only lately have become 
apparent, it seems that the atmosphere of both the 
Americas is equally potent in the production of enter- 
prise. A stroll down Florida confirmed this theory. 
Now Florida—as everyone in South America, and not 
a few people in Europe, should know—stands for the 
Bond Street of Buenos Aires. It is aristocratic in the 
sense that its surface represents one of the few in the 
town which remain unscarred by tram lines. Not that 
it suffers from any undue degree of tranquillity because 
of that. As a haunt of motor-cars, horse-vehicles, and 
pedestrians its animation is not to be exceeded in any 
other town. 

The Calle Florida prides itself on this, and on many 
things beyond. It has no mean opinion, for instance, 
of the value of its space. When it is concerned with 
rents it breathes out weighty figures with an astonishing 
glibness. There is a large tailor’s establishment which 
occupies one of its corners. The expert will tell you 
that the owner pays an annual rental of nine thousand 
pounds for the privilege. Ere you have recovered from 
the subsequent sense of sorrow and compassion for the 
poor fellow, a second expert, while admitting the price, 
will assert with emphasis that the value rendered is one 
of the best in the thoroughfare. The mere physical 
aspects of Florida may not impress the newcomer to 
any great extent, but a more intimate acquaintance with 
its manners and exigencies will undoubtedly leave him 
breathless. 

All this, perhaps, has little to do with the topic of 
advertisements as understood in South America, and in 
Argentina in especial. Yet it was in Florida that I 
witnessed the pageant which held the eyes of drivers 
and foot passengers alike. A dozen donkeys, each 
‘swathed in trappings, and each led by an attendant man, 
came pacing sedately down the street, one behind the 
‘other, in well-ordered file. 

Now to meet with a company of a dozen asses in 
Florida is no common occurrence. There may yet be 
‘some folk in Europe who imagine that herds and flocks 





abound in the capital of Argentina. Let me assure 
them that this is not so. The mere presence, therefore, 
of the long-eared twelve was sufficient in itself to attract 
no small measure of attention. But that was not all. 
Victims of some sardonically-minded genius of the 
advertising world, the beasts had been made the vehicle 
of insults which bore directly on themselves. On the 
horsecloth that adorned the back and sides of each were 
stamped sentences very plain and clear to the eye. 

The particular article to which these sentences 
referred I do not intend to divulge. I have no desire 
to add to the publicity so efficiently rendered by the 
unfortunate beasts. For the present purpose it will 
serve well enough to call it by any name which occurs— 
say, Garcia’s cigarettes. There was not a donkey out 
of the whole number who, by the instrumentality of his 
horsecloth, had not something to say about Garcia's 
cigarettes. 

The leader of the company bore on his back a 
legend which savoured of personal reproach brought 
very near home. “ Were I not an ass,” read the merciless 
words, “I should be smoking Garcia’s cigarettes.” The 
dejected walk of the animal seemed to accentuate the 
bitter accusation. The next in order was in little better 
case. “No one but an ass such as I,” asserted the 
phrase it bore, “would have his mouth empty of so 
excellent a smoke as that of Garcia!” 

Thus it ran all along the line. By a relentless species 
of logic—or, rather, by a colourable imitation of that 
virtue—each unfortunate beast was made to cry his own 
shortcomings, and incidentally to impress the bystanders 
with a sense of his loss. I, for one, must admit that 
by the time that the last of the twelve had passed 
my mind was filled with a new compassion for the 
patient asses—a compassion that by some curious and 
annoying mental process obdurately refused to dissociate 
itself from the lack of those wretched cigarettes of 
Garcia’s. 

What influence the procession worked upon the 
remaining spectators I have no means of knowing. So 
far as the splendidly gowned and hatted ladies who 
passed slowly by in their glittering motor-cars were 
concerned, the investigators of the pageant were doubt- 
less profoundly unconcerned, since smoke and the lips 
of the Argentine woman have nothing in common. It 
was to the others that the walking asses spoke—to 
the young exquisites of the capital, who sauntered up 
and down the street, or lounged, chatting, on the steps 
of the Jockey Club, immaculate from the hands of a 
Bond Street tailor; and to the bronzed estanciero who, 
whatever his nationality, was intent on making the most 
of his visit to town; to the bankers, merchants, clerks, 
and the other inhabitants of the commercial streets that 
intersect Florida. 

There were some, it is true, to whom the appeal came 
with lessened force. There was the newly arrived 
immigrant—Italian, Pole, Austrian, or Turk—who, wat- 
dering aimlessly, was drinking in the new world with 
wide-opened eyes. There were the globe-trotters, the 
first of a rapidly increasing number, who stared about 
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‘hem with more critical and sophisticated gaze. There | 


were many others beyond, too various and numerous 
te be mentioned here. 

Who can tell how many of these became devotees 
of Garcia’s cigarettes? But, whether the appeal of the 
donkeys achieved its more direct object or not, they 
remained equally potent as a walking monument of 
enterprise. They stood, in fact, for the new life of the 
great new capital of the South. Shepherded at each 
corner by the policeman on point duty, who held up 
the traffic in deference to their passage, they moved 
slowly along. Where, a score of years before, part and 
parcel of the life, none would have looked at them 
twice, they were now in themselves curiosities in a land 
of electricity and steam, that twenty years ago would 
have been as exotic as were the asses now. This, to 
me, was the main feature of interest that the animals 
presented, since I, for one, did not buy Garcia’s 
cigarettes. 





Notes and News 


Messrs Chatto and Windus will shortly add to their 
series of two-shilling net novels a new edition of John 
Ayscough’s distinguished novel, “Marotz.” The book 
will contain a specially written preface by the author. 


The success of Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s novel in verse, 
“One of Us,” has been so great that the first large 
edition is already nearly exhausted. A second impres- 
sion is in preparation and will be ready immediately. 





Mr. John Lane will have ready this week “ The Bar- 
mecide’s Feast,” by John Gore, with eight illustrations 
by Arthur Penn (3s. 6d. net); an extravaganza by the 
author of “ The Silly Season,” and full of the wisdom of 
folly. It parodies the methods of some modern novelists 
in brilliant and boisterous fashion. 


For the fifth production of the season of the Incor- 
porated Stage Society the programme will consist of 
“Mary Edwards,” an Anarchronism in one act by P. R. 
Bennett, and “ Hindle Wakes,” a Lancashire comedy in 
three acts by Stanley Houghton. These plays will be 
= for the Society by Miss Horniman’s Company 
rom the Manchester Repertory Theatre. 


Messrs. Adam and Charles Black are adding four 
volumes to their “Peeps at Nature” Series, which is 
edited by the Rev. Charles A. Hall: “British Ferns, 
Club-Mosses, and Horse-Tails,” by Daniel Ferguson, 
M.A.; “British Butterflies,” by A. M. Stewart; 
“Natural History of the Garden,” by P. Westell; and 
“Romance of the Rocks,” by the Rev. Chas. A. Hall. 


Mr. Murray is shortly publishing “The House Fly: 
Disease Carrier,” by Dr. L. O. Howard, of the United 
States Department ‘of Agriculture, in which the author 
details experiments that he has made in connection with 
the disease-carrying possibilities of the so-called house- 
fly. The book is not intended to be a scientific mono- 
gtaph, but is a simple statement which, if properly 
regarded, may rid us of one of the most mischievous 
nuisances we have to endure. 
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An army of 700 actors and actresses will co-operate 
as hosts and hostesses at the Theatrical Garden Party 
in the Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on july 2. The 
varied programme will combine performances and events 
conceived and arranged specially for the occasion, and 
everything will be under the direct guardianship of 
the most important among them. Colonel Cameron F. 
Somerville will again kindly provide the band of the 
Royal Military School of Music with its 100 performers. 


Their Majesties the King and Queen have been 
pleased to lend to the Victoria and Albert Museum an 
important series of Indian objects, including caskets 
and addresses presented to their Majesties on their 
recent visit to India, and gifts from the Maharaja of 
Nepal, the Begam of Bhopal, and the Sultans of Lahej 
and of Shehr and Mokalla. The collection has been 
arranged in Room I of the Indian Section (entrance in 
the Imperial Institute Road), where it will remain on 
view until further notice. 

It was found necessary to postpone the production 
of Josef Holbrooke’s “The Ehildren of Don” from 
Friday, June 7, to Wednesday next, June 12; tha 
second performance will take place on June 15, and the 
third on the 17th, and at each of these Mr. Arthur 
Nikisch will conduct. The complexity of the scoring 
and the intricacies of the stage mountings necessitated 
further rehearsals. Lord Howard de Walden, who is 
responsible for the libretto, and Mr. Josef Holurooke, 
are assiduous in their daily supervision of the rehearsals. 


Messrs. Watts are issuing, under the title “ Witnesses 
to the Historicity of Jesus,” a revised version, specially 
prepared for English readers, of the work written by 
Professor Drews in continuation of his “ Christ-Myth.” 
This book became quite a storm-centre in Germany, 
and in the present work Professor Drews replies to his 
numerous critics. His treatise takes the form of a de- 
tailed examination, as exhaustive as possible, of the 
supposed evidence for the historicity of Christ, whether 
contained in the New Testament or in pagan or Jewish 
writers. Mr. Joseph McCabe is responsible for the 
translation. 


At Claridge’s Hotel, on Sunday evenings during June, 
at 9.30 p.m., Mr. Frank Harris will give the following 
lectures :—June 9, “ Shakespeare as Friend and Lover” ; 
June 16, “Shakespeare’s Teaching and the Modern 
Spirit, with Glances at Blake, Wordsworth, Emerson, 
and Browning”; June 23, “ The Fiction of To-day, with 
Examples from the Works of some Illustrious Masters of 
the Craft”; June 30, “ A Re-statement of Moral Values.” 
Tickets, price 5s: each lecture, can be obtained of various 
agencies and at the “Times” Book Club. Other lec- 
tures are announced for July, and tickets for the full 
series of eight evenings are 30s. 


The forthcoming Ambassadors’ Ball at Olympia on 
July 3 will not only be one of the leading Society func- 
tions of the season, but it will undoubtedly benefit a 
number of deserving theatrical charities. The proceeds 
will be allocated by an influential committee. The 
principal Embassies and Legations will organise parties 
representing the costumes of their respective nation- 
alities, and the theatrical profession, quadrilles repre- 
sentative of famous plays, both old and new. The 
enormous correspondence involved is passing through 
the hands of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. G. Plummer, 
43, Aldwych, to whom all inquiries should be directed. 
(Telephone, Gerrard 760.) The names of intending 
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guests will be submitted to the Committee for approval, 
and tickets, which will include a buffet supper, will be 
issued at one guinea each. Fancy costume is de rigueur, 
the tickets being sold only on this condition. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have nearly ready an 
English version of “ Historical Studies in Philosophy,” 
by M. Emile Boutroux, Member of the Institute and 
Professor of the University of Paris. The translation 
has been done by Mr. Fred Rothwell, one of the trans- 
lators of Professor Bergson’s “Essay on Laughter.” 
The book contains six studies dealing respectively with 
- the History of Philosophy, Socrates, Aristotle, Jacob 

Boehme, Descartes and Kant. They also announce a 
new pocket edition of the Collected Works of Francis 
Parkman, to be completed in twelve volumes, of a 
handy extra foolscap 8vo size, and bound in limp 
leather ; and Berthold Litzmann’s biography of Madame 
Schumann, translated from the fourth German edition 
by Miss Grace Hadow, with an Introduction by Dr. 

. H. Hadow. This book will be in two volumes, with 
portraits and other illustrations. 








MOTORING 


ik HE big motor organisations now appear to be fully 

alive to the fact that their members are being 
mercilessly and unjustifiably exploited by the suppliers 
of petrol, both wholesale and retail. The Automobile 
Association and Motor Union was, as usual, the first 
to consider what steps could be taken to deal with a 
state of affairs which is rapidly making motoring impos- 
sible for many of its followers, but, also, as usual, the 
R.A.C. has stepped in to secure the lion’s share of 
whatever credit may ultimately be due by the motoring 
community to its representatives for relief in the present 
crisis. Stimulated by an announcement of impending 
action by the A.A. and M.U., the committee of the 
Club convened a meeting the other day to consider 
the whole petrol question, and invited Sir Marcus 
Samuel, the chairman of the Shell Company, to attend 
and make a very much needed explanation of the exor- 
bitant prices now being demanded for fuel. The 
meeting was duly held on Monday last, the Hon. Arthur 
Stanley presiding, but in spite of Sir Marcus’ explana- 
tory speech the petrol mystery remains almost as much 
a mystery as ever. When invited to explain why the 
price of petrol has gradually advanced to the extent of 
50 per cent during the last twelve months in spite of 
immensely greater production and imports, the chair- 
man of the Shell Company pointed out that in Paris 
and Berlin the price was 2s. 1d., and dwelt upon the 
expenses of transport from Borneo to this country. But 
he did not deny that the spirit could be delivered at 
Thameshaven at a cost of eightpence per gallon, duty 
paid, and he did not deny the suggestion that the regular 
price charged to the motor-’bus and cab companies was 
only 5d. per gallon. It is now quite evident that the 
importing companies are making a profit of something 
like 100 per cent on the prite they charge the retailer, 
and that the latter has in many cases taken advantage of 
the recent labour disturbances still further to increase 
the already heavy burden of the unfortunate motorist. 





One can only wait to see what remedy, if any, the 
motoring associations will be able to find. 


A very handsome, and in several respects originally 
designed, car has just been supplied for the use of Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Albany by Mr. H. L. 
Aldersey Swann, of 9, Regent Street, S.W. The chassis 
is a 25-h.p. Clement-Talbot, and the Limousine body 
is the work of the Regent Carriage Co., carried out, 
so far as the original features are concerned, in accord- 
ance with the designs submitted by Mr. Swann. Per- 
haps the most interesting innovation is the position of 
the tool-boxes, which are sunk in the running boards, 
tapering away from the front edge of the step in such 
a way that when standing near the car they are quite 
invisible. This is a very ingenious solution of a diffi- 
culty, as there is no tool space under either the front 
or the back seat, the petrol tank being underneath the 
former, and the back seat being too low for the purpose. 
As the steps act as lids to the tool-boxes they have to 
be kept free, so that the generator is carried in the near- 
side front wing. There are two speedometers—one on 
the dash in front of the driver, and one fitted at the 
back of the driver’s seat, in such a position that the 
occupants of the car can readily see it, and at the same 
time not be troubled by the noise these instruments 
sometimes make. Altogether the car is a splendid 
specimen of up-to-date design and construction, and Mr. 
Swann, to whose special function as expert adviser in 
the purchase of cars we have previously referred, is to 
be congratulated on his success. 


The principal article in the June issue of the Austin 
Advocate, the interesting monthly magazine published 
by the Austin Motor Company, Ltd. of Northfield, 
Birmingham, is a description of a “ Tour on the Rhine,” 
profusely illustrated. Its appearance just now is very 
opportune, as many motorists are doubtless contem- 
plating the delightful and romantic Rhine Valley for 
their summer tour. The conventional method of seeing 
its beauties has been, of course, by steamer; but the 
car is an infinitely better means for those who desire 
to see them at their leisure. Also, as the writer of the 
article points out, it enables one to get into closer touch 
with the German people and obtain a much more accu- 
rate insight into their real character. Other features 
of the magazine are articles on “Femininity and the 
Car ”—a disquisition from which car-designers may learn 
much that should prove valuable, if they desire to study 
feminine requirements—“How to Change Speed,” 
“What is Asphalt,” “On the Trail of the Gemsbok,” 
and “Repairs.” The writer of the article on “ Asphalt” 
is Of opinion that this material will eventually super- 
sede tar and tar-macadam for road construction and pro- 
vide the real remedy for the dust problem. 


That the modern taxicab is well adapted for journeys 
of any distance has just been illustrated by a perform- 
ance of a 14-16 hp. Belsize taxi. Hired in London 
on the Monday morning, it was driven to Hull and 
back—a distance of about 400 miles—arriving in town 
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on the following afternoon. We are informed that 
there was no trouble of any kind, and that the petrol 
consumption worked out at the excellent average of 25 
miles to the gallon. Those who think that the utility 
of the taxicab is limited to town work will be somewhat 
surprised to know what these handy vehicles can really 
do. As a matter of fact they are now being largely 
requisitioned for country work, in place of the ordinary 
touring cars. R. B. H. 





Flying at Hendon 


O-DAY (Saturday, 8th) will be an important one 
for aviation, as it is the day on which the “ Aerial 
Derby” is to take place. The distance is to cover an 
eighty-one mile circuit round the fringe of the metro- 
polis, the starting and finishing points being the Aero- 
drome at Hendon. The various turning-places are 
Kempton Park, Esher, Purley, Purfleet, Epping and 
High Barnet. Among those who have entered for the 
race are several well-known names, including those of 
Messrs. S. F. Cody, B. C. Hucks, W. B. R. Moorhouse, 
Lewis W. F. Turner, James Valentine and Mr. Gustav 
Hamel. (Mr. Hamel won two of the three competitions 
at Hendon last Saturday.) There will be £450 in cash 
prizes, £400 of which has been presented by Mr. Harold 
Barlow, from the Australian Colonies. The winner of 
the “ Aerial Derby” will receive a valuable gold cup and 
#250. The race will begin at 4.15, and the result is 
expected some time about 6.15. 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


WAS painfully correct in the forecast I wrote last 

week. The liquidation continued—I am afraid that 

it has even yet not ended. The City does not realise 
the position. The burden of scrip has been shifted to 
the banks, and the stockbroker, having got in most cases 
his cheque, cannot understand why his client does not 
send up fresh orders. But the client exhausted himself 
in that last effort to meet the cheque. He must recover 
both his confidence in himself—which, thanks to the 
vanity of man, is not very hard—and the confidence of 
his bank, a rather more difficult job. It is a curious 
mania this desire to see things rise. It is still more 
curious that the speculator should imagine that he can 
only make money on the “‘bull’”’ tack. It is as though a 
gambler at Monte Carlo always followed Rouge or Pair. 
Perhaps he does—the records do not tell us. But the 
gambler in stocks and shares always punts one way. He 
simply cannot turn round. If ever there was a cer- 
tainty it was a ‘‘ bear ’’ of Marconis at 9 or going short of 
Anglos at 8. To one who, like myself, stands all day 
watching the play without taking a hand, the stupidity 
of the punter appears too appalling for words. There is 
one inevitable law of nature: ‘‘ Action and reaction are 
equal and opposite.’”” We don’t know why, but we do 
know the law. It is now working on the other tack in 
Copper, which was £55 and is going to £85, perhaps 
higher. Even to-day only the insiders are buying. The 
public will come in at the top and lose their money. 





Some quite sound investments have been offered since 
I last wrote. Messrs. Erlanger again put before us a 
South American Industrial. Messrs. Gath and Chaves’ 
business is well known and prosperous. The Lord St. 
David’s group sold goo,ooo 5 per cent. 41 preference 
shares in the hitherto exclusive British American Tobacco 
Co. at 21s. 6d., not a remarkably cheap offer. The John 
Lysaght 6 per cent. second preference at 22s. 6d. appear 
more reasonably priced. The American Waterworks offer 
$2,000,000 6 per cent. preference shares at 97}; they ere 
a fair speculation. I do not care for the Merchiston 
Rubber Estates. The trees are too young; much may 
happen to the rubber market before the estate yields. 
The City of Vilna 5 per cent. bonds at 96 are a fair 
investment. 

Money.—The Government is hoarding money. It has 
nearly 20 millions in the Bank. Possibly the Treasury 
works in harmony with the banks, perhaps the Govern- 
ment does not like the political aspect. The amount is 
prodigious and keeps the Money Market kard. But that 
will speedily grow weak, and unless foreign complica- 
tions ensue we must have cheap money all through the 
summer. 

ForeicNers.—The Foreign Market is idle. No one 
speculates in foreign stocks in London, and our Stock 
Exchange is but a mirror of the European bourses. It 
reflects prices but cannot move them. However, Tintos 
have been largely bought. They are undervalued if we 
calculate them by the price of copper. There is no news 
of the Chinese question, and probably no news is good 
news. The warlike talk in the newspapers does not 
appear to frighten the great financiers who deal in foreign 
stocks. Therefore we may definitely conclude that it is 
merely talk. 

Home Raits.—-The market apparently thinks that the 
railway companies will pay the same dividends for the 
June half-year of 1912 as they did for the same half-year 
last year. If they do we may congratulate ourselves. 
But the figures are not encouraging. If all the lines use 
up their reserves and carry forward nothing it might be 
done. But will they? The Statist thinks that they will. 
But the traffics, even now that the strike has ended, are 
not good : and the trouble at the London Docks will not 
improve matters. On paper the leading lines at present 
prices look cheap. Great Western yield £5 2s. 2d., 
London and North Western £5 5s. od., North Eastern 
45 4s. tod., Midland Deferred £5 15s., Great Northern 
Deferred £5 7s. 10d., and Great Eastern £5 2s. But 
with the exception of the latter line, which came out of 
the strike well, all the other railways have heavy losses 
to make up. Great Central 1891 Preference yield £5 
18s. 6d., and look cheap, but if the full dividend is not 
paid the price will recede. I am not disparaging the 
value of Home Rails as an investment: I think them the 
cheapest and soundest stocks in the House. But I believe 
that all the balance-sheets will show greatly reduced earn- 
ings, and I think that those who wait will be able to 
pick up stock at lower quotations than those now ruling. 
It is better to buy now than not buy at all, but it will be 
better still to buy in a few weeks’ time. 

YANKEES.—We need waste no space in discussing the 
American Market, for no big operations will be under- 
taken in the United States until the Election is settled. 
Those who have money to invest can safely buy Unions, 
New York Centrals, Pennsylvanias, or any of the other 
great lines, for they are not over-priced and trade in the 
States is improving. Southerns are also cheap in view 
of the good cotton crop. But speculation is out of the 
question. 

Rusper.—-There is little to write about. The auctions 
aroused no interest, for the amount offered was small 
and prices were reasonably good. The market in shares 
is idle, and prices do not move because business is too 
small to pay the office expenses of the bidders. Some 
think that the Rubber Market will revive. I can see no 
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reason for such an opinion. No one wants to buy at 
present levels, or on a steadily falling market. Linggi 
have offered £35,000 for the Mantin Estate, valued by 
Macfadyen at £48,975. 

O1.-——-The gamble in Oil shares has been checked ; but 
Urals are held up because the big people at the back of 
this company do not sell. I agree that everything points 
to the Ural Caspian possessing a huge oil area, very rich 
and close to the Caspian, but I repeat that it will take 
some years to develop this area, and that the price has dis- 
counted the future very generously. Royal Dutch is 
finessing, and the shareholders are suffering. The British 
Maikop has struck oil in its new plot, but the shares 
did not move. 

Coprer.—The Cobar Debenture scheme is now out. 
The market received it coldly. But it appears to me 
good, and both Cobar shares and Cobar Debentures look 
cheap. Copper will continue to rise, and I again repeat 
that those who buy Amalgamated, Anaconda, Utah 
Copper, Nevada Consolidated, or indeed any of the great 
Copper shares in the States, will make money. The 
French expert who has been sent to Whim Well should 
report soon, and if he confirms Sleeman’s figures we shall 
see a rise here, for some big French bankers have signed 
a deal in Whim Wells and Mons Cupri. Hampden Clon- 
curry are talked higher. 

Tin.—The little low capitalised concerns may do well, 
but not at fancy prices. Benues and Anglos have run 
their course, but Rayfields, Bauchis, and Bisichis still 
look worth holding. 

KaFFIRS AND RHODESIANS.—They say that a syndicate 
has been formed to put up Chartered. It is the only 
chance the Rhodesian crowd has got. The little flutter in 
the Kaffir Market soon died down, but the puffs go on, 
so evidently the magnates have not lost heart. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—Marconis have been steadied. The 
‘““bears’’ are not greedy, and they have been taking 
some handsome profits during the past week. When they 
are all away the price will droop as the banks begin to 
unload pawned stock. The old favourites in the markets 
are losing their hold, and I should not be surprised to see 
a move made in Breweries. All the leading Brewery 
shares are too cheap, and most of the companies have 
done well during the past year. A Brewery boom is 
almost due again. RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 








CORRESPONDENCE 


TRADES UNIONS AND THEIR RESPONSI- 
BILITIES. 
To the Editor of THe Acapemy. 

Sir,—Amid the ceaseless struggle for ascendancy, 
whether isolated or allied, it is perhaps not inopportune 
to inquire what the trades unions are doing for their 
members apart from the eternal fight for more wages 
and shorter hours. While the desire for higher wages 
is commendable from the point of view of every worker, 
one is tempted to ask if, when an advance is gained, to 
what extent does the toiler really benefit and in what 
way does his union assist him to enjoy the extra fruits 
of his labour. If the reply is to be that it is no part 
of the duty of a trades union to enter into the daily life 
of its members, and that so long as they pay their sub- 
scriptions and vote as they are told, the union has no 
concern to interfere, then one would humbly suggest that 
this is a view of the matter which might well receive 
reconsideration at the hands of those who control its 
policy. 

What avails the extra shilling or two shillings a week 
gained at the cost of untold misery to hundreds of 
thousands of mostly disinterested women and children if 
it gravitates to the publican’s till? 





It would be interesting to know what proportion of 
recent gains finds its way to the hard-working wives or 
filters through to the meagrely-clad children. 

Statistics unfortunately go to show that prosperity 
spells drink, and though we may be becoming more sober 
as a nation, there is still far too much money spent on 
liquor. Does the trade union take any steps to remedy 
this state of affairs? Does it ever offer a rebate on its 
subscriptions to total abstainers? It ought to be good 
business for the union by ensuring regular and continu- 
ous payments. Our insurance companies do not hesitate 
to take advantage of man’s sobriety by conceding special 
rates for abstainers, with excellent results to themselves. 
Does the union ever seek to establish classes for cookery 
and domestic management to enable the admittedly large 
proportion of ignorantly thriftless wives to make the in- 
creased wage go further? Does it concern itself with 
the welfare of the children among whom it may expect 
to recruit its future members? Would it not be to its 
advantage to recognise, even in a small way, the best- 
kept house, the smartest turned-out family among its 
members? Would it be going too far to offer pecuniary 
assistance to some bright lad or girl who showed special 
talent in a particular direction? All such departures 
would surely ensure a wider scope of usefulness to the 
institution and help to bind its members more closely 
to it. In respect of shorter hours, can any one contend 
that the disastrous loss of time, money and temper in- 
volved in securing an extra hour of leisure is justified by 
the spectacle of the worker loafing in his accustomed 
haunt an hour before his usual time? Had we not 
unanimous evidence during the recent coal strike of the 
utter inability of the striker to fill in time otherwise than 
by lounging, hands in pockets, with a vacuous look on 
his face? Is it to increase his period of ennui that the 
trade and capital of the country is to be upset, in some 
cases permanently ? 

What is the union doing to help matters? On prin- 
ciple leisure is an excellent thing, and in reason let the 
Pritish working-man have as much as possible, but is 
it too much to expect that the society which engineers 
such conflicts shall see to it that its members are at least 
put in the way of employing the time gained in a rational 
manner? Must it all be added to the already undue time 
devoted to the consumption of alcoholic liquor, to betting 
on the merits of the whippet, the racehorse, or the foot- 
ball match? 

Surely evening classes for the study of the ever present 
labour problems, not conducted by fluent windbags, but 
by scientific men of the day, would not come amiss? 

The unions complain that their members get out of 
hand and force strikes upon the executive. Can they 
wonder at it? Do the unions ever seek to counteract the 
specious reasoning of the street corner spouter or of the 
flamboyant Press by inaugurating an examination by their 
members into the merits of trade economics, more especi- 
ally in relation to international competition? Instead of 
encouraging Lancashire to spend its annual savings in the 
grand spree at the Isle of Man, do the unions ever pro- 
mote a Continental holiday to open the eyes of the workers 
to the merits and defects of their foreign brothers-in- 
arms? 

Could the spare hour not be devoted with advantage to 
reading clubs, carving clubs, gardening, painting (why 
should the working man not be taught not only to appre- 
ciate but to execute art?), and the dozens of other sub- 
jects all tending to the moral and physical well-being of 
the artisan? 

Do the unions promote any of these things? It may 
be said that other bodies cater for the welfare of their 
members, and that in any case they could not interfere 
with the liberty of the subject. 

Such an excuse comes badly from a body which un- 
failingly applies coercion where non-unionists are con- 
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cerned. Are any other institutions in as good a position 
to inaugurate such beneficent schemes as the trades unions 
of England, with their huge membership and accumula- 
tions of capital? It may be that headquarters have neither 
the ability nor the desire to branch out in the directions 
indicated. 

In view of recent strike performances the former is 
open to doubt, but if something is not done soon to 
counteract the unreasoning frenzy of the worker and to 
lead him into the calmer waters of reality, it is fairly 
certain that the power of the unions will be broken, while 
their members will come under the lash of stern necessity 
and realise too late the truth of the adage, ‘‘ Force is no 
remedy.’’ I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

R. J. TURNER. 


MOUNTAIN CLIMBING. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,—As your reviewer of my book, ‘‘ High Mountain 
Climbing in Peru and Bolivia,’ to whom I extend sincere 
thanks for many favourable comments, was annoyed by 
my writing ‘‘ indians,’’ permit me to explain my reason 
for so doing. Americans are natives of America. Indians 
are not natives of India. I am aware that the West 
Indies were mistaken for the East, but the application 
now is rather far-fetched. Indians seem to include all 
kinds of people anywhere who are not white, black, or 
yellow, though some in South America are whiter than 
many Europeans. The gentleman himself speaks of 
‘“‘ their common appellation.’? That is it exactly—it is 
common. We write ‘‘ negroes ’’ generally with a small 
letter, I have also observed ‘‘ whites’’; why not 
‘indians ’’? Being accustomed to “‘ indios ’’ in Spanish, 
‘‘indians ’’ looked natural, and there seemed to be a 
reason for it. True, in Spanish we have also ‘‘ ameri- 
canos,’’ but in one book at least I saw ‘“‘ indios’’ with 
‘“‘Quichuas and Aymaras ”’ on the same page. In some 
English book recently I also saw ‘‘ indians ”’ ; but if many 
persons are annoyed | will write Indians in future. 1 am 
no spelling reformer, and could almost strangle the people 
who write ‘‘ thru.’’ 

Now may I present a query? Why is it like a woman 
to think, ‘‘ I have beaten you at last, and I shall never 
have to go up there again’’? If Fitzgerald had suc- 
ceeded in reaching the top of Aconcagua, does the gentle- 
man fancy that he would have wanted to go again? 
Does he suppose that the Himalayan climbers who have 
gained their summits would care to repeat the ascents? 
If they wish to do more, there are other peaks to scale, 
as also in South America. 

In Switzerland climbing is fun. I would have done 
the Matterhorn again two days later if 1 had had ‘‘ money 
to burn.’’ But above 15,000 feet—at least 18,000 feet— 
climbing is hard work, though there may be pleasure in 
the accessories. After five vain attempts and, far worse, 
a ten years’ struggle to obtain the necessary funds, one 
may reasonably be thankful that it need not be done 
again, even without that perilous descent on the sixth 
and victorious climb and the sad condition of one guide. 

Nor was the reward so much in getting higher than 
any other resident American, though a world’s record, 
had the mountain been lofty enough, would have been 
pleasing. Mummery, I believe it was, said that the joy 
of climbing was in the conquest. Mine included the 
accomplishment after many years, despite sneers and 
accusations of insanity, of what I had undertaken: the 
proof that I had not over-estimated my own ability. 

But is trying for a record peculiarly American? I had 
an idea that the British have been rather keen about them 
in mountain climbing. I remember hearing of an 
Englishman who said he had to go back to Interlaken 
to climb one more mountain. It was a beastly bore. 
Then he would have finished up the Oberland, and should 
never go there again. 











Another point, the last. Would the reviewer be so 
very kind as to answer this question: Is there anything 
whatever in the line of physical or intellectual achieve- 
ment which would, in his eyes, advance even a little bit 
the theory of the equality of the sexes; and, if so, WHAT 
1s 1r? I have my doubts. Surely he should not shirk a 
reply. ANNIE S. PECK. 

Hotel Gerard, West 44th Street, 

New York, May 15, 1912. 


“WHO” OR ‘“ WHICH,” Etc. 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmy. 

Sir,—I have read with interest the discussion in your 
columns of the use of which in ‘‘ Our Father which art in 
Heaven,’’ particularly in the explanation quoted by Mr. 
Murison from Alford’s ‘‘ Queen’s English.’ This ex- 
planation, while ingenious, appears to me to be unneces- 
sarily recondite in view of the fact that the use of which 
for who was not at all uncommon at the time when the 
King James version of our Bible was written. I have no 
doubt that it can be found in many works of that period, 
but as an example ready to hand, the third chapter of 
the first book of Florio’s translation of Montaigne 
begins :-— 

‘‘ Those which still accuse men for ever gaping after 
future things, and go about to teach us, to take hold 
of present fortunes, and settle ourselves upon them, as 
having no hold of that which is to come. . . .”’ 

Sincerely, 
Rosert J. SHOREs, 


New York, May 27, 1912. Editor, The Idler. 
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. The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks. 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT. 








Twelve years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death 
of the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney 
was presented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. 
The Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in 
the district, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the 
Bishop of Durham is the Chairman. 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and 
Newton Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions 
should be addressed. 

















SHIPPING. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO 


- - AND THROUGH CANADA . . 
—_-—— 











TRANSATLANTIC—Fast and luxurious '‘ Empress" Steamers 
to Canada. Only Four days' open sea. TRANSCANADA— 
Finest Trains in the World, running through the wor'd's grardest 
scenery. Direct connection with every part of Canada. Fastest 
route to Western States. TRANSPACIFIC—Fast Route to Japan 
and China. All-British Route to Australia and New Zealand by 
Canadian-A lian Mail Service via Vancouver. 





‘For further particulars apply 
CANADIAN: PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65, Charing Cross, S.W.; 67-68, King William St., 

LONDON, E.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. 

Vincent Street, Glasgow. 41, Victoria Street, Belfast. 
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P&O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 

JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and@ all Eastern Ports. 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 

Frequent and Regular Sailings from and to LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDISI. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises 2 


Beason. 
AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 


NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 
Programme on Applicatiea. 








For Passage, Freight and all information apply— 
PENINSULAR @ ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION ..COMPANY, 
102, Leadenhall Street, E.C., or Northumberland Avenue, W.C., LONDON. 


P & O Round the World Tours. 
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WEEKLY SAILINGS. 
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Calling at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES and NAPLES 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 


Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 
For further information apply to:— 


DONALD GURRIE & CO, MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON. 


Branch Offices of the Company at Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester snd 
$ Glasgow. 


|" CUNARD LINE || 
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LIVERPOOL 
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‘*SAXONIA"’ AND “‘CARPATHIA" 
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